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THE MUSIC OF. THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: A RETROSPECT. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY, MARCH 16, I9o0. 


By EBENEZER PROUT, Mus.D. 
Wee the council of the Royal Dublin Society 


did me the honour to invite me to lecture for 

them, they suggested that, this being the last 

year of the present century, a review of the 
progress of the art of music during that period would be 
an appropriate topic. I therefore, somewhat rashly, under- 
took it ; but as soon as I began to collect my material, | 
realized that the subject was so vast that to do anything 
like justice to it would require, not a single lecture, but 
an entire course. All that is possible within the limits 
of the time at my disposal this afternoon is to deal with 
a few of the more important aspects of musical progress 
during the century; others, hardly less deserving of 
notice, it will be needful either to pass over altogether, 
or only to mention incidentally. 

Music is often spoken of as the youngest of the arts ; 
and, in order to realize this truth, it is only necessary 
to go back to the first year of the present century, and to 
think how few of those works which have exerted the 
largest influence on musical development had then been 
produced. In 1801 Mozart had only been in his grave 
ten years; Haydn was still living, and produced his 
oratorio Tie Seasons in that year. Beethoven had only 
written one of his nine immortal symphonies ; Spohr and 
Weber were youths of seventeen and fifteen respectively ; 
Schubert was a child of only four ; while Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Berlioz and Wagner were still 
unborn, Of the great educational institutions which 
have done, and are at present doing, so much for the 
diffusion of musical knowledge, only one—the Paris 
Conservatoire, which had been founded in 1795—was in 
existence when the century opened; while, with the 
exception of the Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig, which 
date from 1781, there ‘appear to have been few, if any, 
regularly organized series of orchestral performances. 

In the domain of instrumental music, immense 
advances have been made during the century. These 
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are very largely, perhaps one might almost say chiefly, 
due to the impulse given by the mighty genius of 
Beethoven. The production of his “Eroica” symphony 
in 1805 opened a new world in orchestral music. Not 
only in originality of conception, but in boldness of treat- 
ment, it surpassed anything that had been previously 
written ; and although Beethoven himself subsequently 
advanced further in the same direction—for his sym- 
phonies in C minor (1808), A major (1813), and, most of 
all, the “Choral” (1824), must be considered even 
superior to the “ Eroica”—this work will always stand 
as one of the landmarks of art, the point of a new 
departure. 

Among the most illustrious of Beethoven's contem- 
poraries as symphonic writers were Schubert and Spohr, 
each of whom, by a curious coincidence, wrote the same 
number (nine) as Beethoven himself, though two of 
Schubert’s are unfinished. It was in a different depart- 
ment of the art--that of the song—that Schubert was 
most distinguished and his influence most strongly felt ; 
but his two latest symphonies—the great one in C major, 
and the “ Unfinished” in B minor—though inferior to 
those of Beethoven in technical workmanship, still, after 
a lapse of more than seventy years, and in spite of all 
changes in public taste, retain their hold on the hearts of 
all true musicians, by reason of their melodic charm and 
their deeply emotional character. His other symphonies 
are mostly youthful productions, and are less important. 

Of the nine symphonies of Spohr, a composer of 
undoubted genius, once greatly overrated, now nearly as 
unjustly neglected, only one, “ Die Weihe der. Téne” 
(produced in 1832), is still occasionally to be heard in our 
concert-rooms. The reason is probably to be found in 
the fact that Spohr’s unquestionable individuality was of 
somewhat limited range. His employment of chromatic 
harmony, delightful when first heard, is apt to become 
cloying ; and there is a certain monotony about his style 
which places him on a lower plane than either Beethoven 
or Schubert. Only works of the highest order of genius 
are proof against the ravages of time. 

The most distinguished symphonists since Beethoven 
have been Mendelssohn and Schumann in the first half 
of the century, and Brahms and Raff in the second half. 
It is the habit of a certain class of musicians—the so- 
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called “advanced school”—to depreciate Mendelssohn, 
Nothing can be more unfair. Let it be at once admitted 
that he was not, like Beethoven, an ‘‘epoch-making ” 
composer—that he was inferior in melodic invention 
and poetry to Schubert, and in originality of harmony 
and depth of feeling to Schumann ;—he must still rank as 
one of the most accomplished artists of his time, 
equipped with a perfect technique, and possessed of a 
distinct style of his own—in short, a musician sans peur 
et sans reproche. His two best symphonies, the “ Italian ” 
and the “‘ Scotch,” occupy an honourable place among all 
those that have been written since Beethoven’s. 

In one respect Schumann’s four symphonies show an 
advance on Mendelssohn’s, inasmuch as Schumann 
endeavours to obtain greater artistic unity in the works 
‘as a whole by using the same theme, sometimes in a 
modified form, in different movements of the same work, 
as in his symphonies in c and D minor. Here may 
be seen the germ out of which important later develop- 
ments (to be referred to directly) have grown. This is 
not the place in which to give a comparative estimate of 
the respective merits of various composers, but rather to 
show how they have contributed to the progress of 
musical art. In this respect, and for the reason just 
given, the influence of Schumann must be pronounced 
greater in its indirect effects than that of any composer 
since Beethoven. Brahms may be regarded asa disciple, 
though by no means a mere imitator, of Schumann ; and 
the symphonies of Raff, a composer alike gifted and 
prolific, bear upon the subject of this lecture chiefly as 
an attempt to substitute “ programme music ” for “ abso- 
lute music” in symphonic writing. Of Raff's eleven 
symphonies, nine are written upon a more or less definite 
programme. It may be said that Beethoven set the 
example with his “ Pastoral” symphony ; but there is 
a great difference between that work, which the com- 
poser described as “mehr Ausdruck der Empfindung als 
Malerei” (“rather expression of emotion than painting”), 
and the somewhat coarse realism of the Spectral Ride in 
the finale of Raff’s “ Lenore.” 

Among the more recently produced symphonies those 
of Dvorak and Tschaikowsky must be signalled out, as 
representative of what may be termed the “national” — 
or perhaps rather “ racial ”—school of music. The works 
of both composers are very strongly tinged with national 
characteristics, respectively Bohemian and Slavonic. 
Of their influence on the future of symphonic writing it 
is too early at present to speak. 

In all the symphonies subsequent to Beethoven’s to 
which reference has yet been made, though the «esthetic 
contents have differed in each case, according to the 
idiosyncrasies of their respective composers, the form 
remains in all essentials the same. But towards the 
middle of the century attempts to enlarge, or perhaps it 
should rather be said to vary, the symphonic form were 
made by two of the leading composers of the Romantic 
School—Berlioz and Liszt. The two most important 
symphonies of the former—the “ Episode de la Vie d’un 
Artiste” and “ Harold ”—are both distinctly “ programme 
music,” full of original ideas, often extravagant in treat- 
ment and most brilliantly scored for the orchestra. The 
same composer’s “Romeo and Juliet,” though called a 
symphony, is a work of a very mixed form, some of the 
movements being vocal. Liszt, in his “Faust” and 
“Dante” symphonies, proceeds on somewhat similar 
lines ; but his twelve “Symphonische Dichtungen” mark 
a distinctly new departure. The symphonic form, as found 
in the works of Beethoven, is entirely abandoned, and in 
its place we find a very free extension of the variation 
form, sometimes described as a “metamorphosis of 





themes,” the germ of which may be traced in the finale of 
Beethoven’s Choral symphony. In these works of Liszt 
is also to be seen frequent employment of the “Leit- 
motiv,” or leading theme, which plays so important a 
part in the later music-dramas of Wagner, of which 
something will be said directly. 

Before leaving the subject of orchestral music, mention 
must be made of the great development which the or- 
chestra itself has undergone during the century. Not 
only is the modern orchestra in general numerically 
larger than formerly, but the improvements introduced in 
wind instruments, especially the invention by M. Sax of 
the valves applied to the brass, have almost revolution- 
ized the art of orchestration. This is too technical a 
question to be discussed here ; but the difference will be 
felt at once by anyone who compares the, tone produced 
from the orchestra in a symphony of Mozart or Beet- 
hoven with that heard in Wagner’s “ Walkiirenritt” or the 
Hungarian march in Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust. 

Hardly less striking than the development of the or- 
chestra has been that of choral music during the past 
hundred years. In England especially, the progress 
has been most remarkable. It is true that during the 
eighteenth century many musical festivals had been es- 
tablished, such as those of the Three Choirs (Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford) in 1724, Birmingham in 1768, 
Norwich in 1770; to say nothing of the great Handel 
Festivals held in Westminster Abbey in 1784 and follow- 
ing years. But the large choral societies, metropolitan 
and provincial, chiefly composed of amateurs, were at that 
time non-existent. The most important concert-giving 
institution in London at the beginning of this century— 
the Concerts of Ancient Music, founded in 1776 and 
discontinued in 1848—had only a small chorus, almost, 
if not entirely professional. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society, which for half a century took the lead among 
choral societies in London, was not established till 1832, 
while such bodies as the Handel Festival Choir and the 
Royal (Albert Hall) Choral Society are of much more 
recent origin. On the Continent also no records of any 
musical festivals are to be found in the last century. 
This large increase in the number of choral performances 
is doubtless due to the greater diffusion of musical educa- 
tion, on which something will be said later. 

In nothing, perhaps, has progress been more marked 
during the century now closing than in pianoforte music. 
Thanks to the efforts of such makers as Broadwood, 
Erard, Steinway, Bechstein, and Bliithner, the instrument 
itself has been immensely improved both in touch and 
in tone. Several composers of eminence have arisen who 
have developed its resources far beyond anything that 
could have been dreamed of by Mozart or Haydn. Beet- 
hoven, as usual, led the way; and many of his more 
important compositions for the piano were pronounced 
all but impossibly difficult at the time they were produced. 
But, from a merely technical point of view, Beethoven has 
been far surpassed by later writers. In this respect his 
contemporary, Weber, goes beyond him in his employ- 
ment of large chords and extensions, while Schumann, 
one of the most original thinkers of the century, was 
compelled to invent a new technique for the expression 
of his ideas. In his pianoforte music many novel effects 
are to be met with, especially those produced by the 
intertwining of the two hands, of which not even a fore- 
shadowing is to be found in the works of any of his 
predecessors. Brahms’s technique may be regarded as 
an extension of Schumann’s ; but his pianoforte music is 
in general more difficult to play, not only because it 
frequently does not lie well under the hand, but also 
because of the composer’s predilection for complex and 
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involved rhythmical figures. Mendelssohn, though his 
pianoforte music is often very brilliant and always effect- 
ive, did far less in the discovery of new effects for the 
instrument than the composers just named. His chief 
contribution to pianoforte music, historically considered, 
is the invention of the “ Lied ohne Worte” as a distinct 
form, though the germs of the form may be easily traced 
in the works of his predecessors. 

Two composers stand out conspicuously above all 
other writers for the piano, as having developed its possi- 
bilities apparently to the utmost limit. It is hardly 
needful to add that these are Chopin and Liszt—the 
former as an original composer, the latter as a masterly 
transcriber of the compositions of others. 

Chopin is, it will hardly be denied, the greatest of all 
those composers who have distinguished themselves in 
only a single department of their art. Excepting a set of 
seventeen songs, several of which are extremely interest- 
ing, his entire compositions are for the pianoforte. Of 
these a few have accompaniments, either for one or two 
stringed instruments, or for orchestra ; but an overwhelm- 
ing majority of them are for pianoforte solo. In these 
he displays a fertility of invention and an inexhaustible 
variety, especially in the treatment of the smaller forms 
(Mazurkas, Waltzes, Etudes, Preludes, etc.), which are 
simply astonishing, while from a technical point of view, 
his skill in the discovery of new effects for the piano has 
been equalled by few and surpassed by none, unless pos- 
sibly by Liszt. Chopin was no less one of the founders 
of the “Romantic School” than Schumann, though 
working in a different direction. It is hardly possible to 
overestimate the influence he has exerted on writers for 
the pianoforte during the latter half of this century. 

The same may also be said of Liszt ; but there is this 
difference between the two musicians, that with Chopin 
it is first and foremost the composer who is speaking to 
us, while with Liszt it is mostly the vzrtuoso who claims 
our attention. With Chopin, technique is only the means 
to an end; the difficulties (and they are many) to be 
found in his music are necessary, because his thought 
could not be expressed without them. Liszt’s original 
compositions for the piano, on the other hand, are of 
comparatively much smaller musical value ; but both 
they and, perhaps in a still higher degree, his many 
transcriptions abound in the newest and most original 
effects, showing off to perfection the skill of players of 
the highest class. How much the later generation of 
composers is indebted to Liszt may be seen by examining 
the piano music of Rubinstein and Raff—to name but 
two of the more conspicuous examples. 

Before leaving the subject of pianoforte music, a word 
must be said on one of the striking features of modern 
compositions—the predominance of the smaller instru- 
mental forms. Since the death of Beethoven compara- 
tively very few sonatas have been written. Mendelssohn 
has left three, not one of which counts among his best 
works ; of the three by Schumann the same may be said, 
though his sonatas in F sharp minor and G minor stand 
upon a higher level than those of Mendelssohn. But, 
though the sonata form is still as frequently used as in 
the past for symphonies, and for chamber-music, such as 
quartetts and trios, its employment in piano music is at 
the present day almost exceptional. This may be partly 
due to the feeling that Beethoven’s sonatas are the ne 
plus ultra in this department of their art ; but it is prob- 
ably also in some degree owing to the tendency of the 
Romantic School to endeavour to express more or less 
definite ideas in music—not necessarily a programme in 
the strict sense of that word, but a mood, a “ Stimmung,” 
to use the expressive German term; and for this, the 





smaller forms, being more elastic, are much better suited 
than the complete sonata form. It is significant, as bear- 
ing upon this point, that Brahms began his career as a 
writer for the piano with three sonatas, laid out upon a 
large scale, but that all his later compositions for the 
instrument are written in the small forms—Intermezzi, 
etc. Whatever be the explanation, the fact remains that 
most of the best work of composers for the piano, during 
the past half century at least, has been cast in these 
smaller moulds, It will suffice to name Schumann, 
Chopin, Brahms, Heller, Rubinstein, and Edvard Grieg 
as examples. 

Turning now to dramatic music, the development of 
the opera has been most remarkable. This development 
had not only begun, but had made considerable progress 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. The 
operas of Handel have been aptly described as “ bundles 
of songs tied together with strings of recitative,” and the 
description applies equally well to those of his contem- 
poraries. The early opera was, first and foremost, a 
vehicle for the display of vocalization; and although 
dramatic characterization was not excluded, as is amply 
proved by an examination of Handel’s operas, it occupied 
a comparatively subordinate place. A great reform in 
this respect was initiated by Gluck, who in his five great 
operas, Orphie, Alceste, Armida, and the two /phigénies, 
shifted the centre of gravity, if the expression may be 
allowed, from the vocal to the dramatic side of the work. 
Gluck’s operas are severe in their simplicity of style, full 
of beautiful melody and always appropriate in expres- 
sion; but he makes absolutely no concession to the 
singer, and the long and meaningless “divisions” or (as 
the Italians call them) foriture, which form so prominent 
a feature of the dramatic music of his contemporaries 
find no place in his works. Mozart’s later operas show 
the influence of Gluck in their dramatic propriety ; but 
as, with the exception of Die Zaudberflite, they were 
mostly written for Italian singers, they are more florid in 
style than those of the earlier master. Mozart’s genius 
also was so much more universal in its range than 
Gluck’s that his best operas occupy a distinctly higher 
position. 

In endeavouring to sketch the history of operatic music 
during the present century, it will be convenient to deal 
separately with the opera in Germany, France, and Italy, 
beginning with the first, because it is the development 
of this branch of music by German composers that has 
had the most important bearing on the present position 
of the opera. 

Beethoven’s pre-eminent position as a composer rests 
chiefly upon his instrumental music ; but his only opera, 
Fidelio (produced in 1805), proves that, had he chosen, 
he could have been as great a writer for the stage as for 
the orchestra. Criticism of a work so well known would 
be superfluous ; but it may be worth while to notice the 
very dramatic employment of the instruments, which 
often bear quite as important a share in the action as the 
singers themselves. The duet in the second act be- 
tween Fidelio and Rocco is perhaps the most striking, 
though by no means the only instance that might be 
referred to. 

Beethoven’s contemporary, Weber, by the production 
of Der Freischiitz in 1821, initiated a new operatic style ; 
for the work in question was the first romantic opera, and 
at the same time, as has been well said, a perfect em- 
bodiment of German national life. Jiihns, in his great 
monograph on the works of Weber, speaks of Der 
Freischiitz. as “the most German of all operas.” Here 
everything is new; no trace of the Italian style, to be 
found in Mozart’s‘operas, and even in parts of Beethoven’s 
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Fidelio, is observable ; the individualizing of the 
various characters is masterly. From a musical point of 
view, Euryanthe, the opera which succeeded Der Frei- 
schiitz, is perhaps even superior ; but the later work was 
too heavily handicapped by a bad libretto ever to attain 
to the same popularity as its predecessor. 

Few composers have exerted greater influence on their 
successors than did Weber. This influence is plainly 
discernible in the operas of Marschner, Meyerbeer (es- 
pecially in Robert le Diable and Les Huguenots), and in 
the earlier works of Wagner. Ortrud and Telramund in 
Lohengrin would hardly have been what they are but for 
Fglantine and Lysiart in Furyanthe. 

Weber, moreover, was in more respects than one the 
direct precursor of Wagner. In one of his essays he 
speaks of artistic unity as the first requisite for an opera 
~-“an art-work complete in itself, where all the parts and 
the contributions of the kindred arts employed, being 
fused into one another, vanish, and, to some extent 
perishing, form a new world.” In these words we have 
the germ of the Wagnerian theories of the “ Music of the 
Future,” though Weber still adhered to the older operatic 
forms which in 777stan and the Ring des Nibelungen are 
so completely discarded ; for he expressly says in the 
same essay that each piece of music must be complete 
in itself, while forming an integral part of the whole 
structure. 

Weber further anticipated Wagner in another import- 
ant respect. He was the first composer to make system- 
atic use of ‘* Leitmotiv,” or representative themes—that 
is to say, musical phrases associated with particular 
characters, situations, or emotions. Jihns, in his book 
already referred to, enumerates eleven of these in Der 
Freischiitz alone. It is not intended to imply that Weber 
was the first to avail himself of this sented resource ; 
but nobody before him had done it with such frequency, 
or with such logical consistency. 

The employment of the “ Leitmotiv” was carried by 
Wagner to lengths of which Weber never dreamed; yet 
it is but a small, though important, part of the revolution 
which the greatest of modern dramatic composers origin- 
ated. Any detailed account of Wagner’s theories would 
require at least an entire lecture ; fortunately they have 
within the last twenty or thirty years been so fully dis- 
cussed that all musicians, amateur as well as professional, 
may be reasonably assumed to be fairly acquainted with 
them. A few words about them are all that is possible 
here. 

It is often supposed that Wagner’s later and most 
characteristic works were composed in accordance with 
certain definite art-theories that he had previously 
formulated in his mind. But an examination of his 
operas—or, to describe them more accurately, of his 
music-dramas—goes to prove that the converse process 
went on, and that in the act of composition his theories 
gradually, so to speak, crystallized in his mind. His 
first important opera, Azenzi, written with the Parisian 
public in his eye, shows hardly a trace of his future style. 
The influence of Weber is discernible in it, while the 
form, with its set scezas and concerted pieces, is that of 
the grand opera of that time. But as soon as he began, 
in his next opera, Der fliegende Holliinder, to write, not 
to please the public, but to satisfy his own artistic feelings, 
his music reached a much higher level; and from this 
point each succeeding work surpassed its predecessors ; 
until, after Zannhduser and Lohengrin, he attained his 
highest point in 7yistan und Isolde, Die Meistersinger, 
Der Ring des Nibelungen, and Parsifal. 

It is impossible completely to summarize in a few 
words Wagner’s art views, Starting with the postulate 


that absolute music had been carried to its utmost limit 
by Beethoven, he held that the means of developing it 
further must be found in the combining it on terms of 
equality, with the other arts. Thedrama, the acting, the 
mise-en-scéne must be of no less importance than the 
music, whose function was to depict and to heighten the 
emotions called forth by the presentation of the drama 
itself. Hence his elaborate use of the “ Leitmotiv,” in his 
hands so wondrously suggestive. In his later works he 
abandons all set forms, such as arias; he avoids all 
repetitions of words, as being inconsistent with dramatic 
effect ; and the music runs on continuously and without 
a pause, through an entire act,—in one case (Das 
Rheingold) through an entire drama. The unity of the 
art-work as a whole is greatly increased by the fact that 
Wagner is his own dramatist ; poem and music come 
from the same brain. 

Many of us are old enough to remember the violent 
opposition which awaited both Wagner’s music and his 
theories on their first appearance. This was due partly 
to want of comprehension, for such a work as 7ristan 
is not easily “to be understanded of the people,” and 
partly also to prejudice and personal feeling ; for the 
composer had not only uncompromising convictions, but 
a sharp and sometimes bitter pen, and by his attacks 
made many enemies. It is amusing after nearly a quarter 
of a century to read many of the criticisms written on 
the Ring des Nibelungen on its first production at 
Bayreuth in 1876, and even more amusing to note how 
some of the critics have eaten their own words since that 
time. Atthe present day there are few who would deny 
Wagner's position as one of the greatest composers of 
the nineteenth century. 

The influence which Wagner has exerted over recent 
dramatic music has been very great. Though com- 
paratively few composers have carried the use of the 
Leitmotiv in their works to the same extent to which he 
did, the employment of the device had become one of 
the generally recognized means of musical expression 
and of dramatic characterization. Largely owing to his 
example, moreover, the older operatic forms, where not 
entirely abandoned, as Wagner abandoned them in his 
later works, are so far modified that one number is 
directly connected with those that precede and follow it, 
instead of all being, as in the older opera, detached from 
one another, either by spoken dialogue or by recitative. 
Humperdinck’s popular opera Héinsel und Gretel is one 
of the most successful examples of Wagnerian methods 
applied to a very un-Wagnerian subject. 

(To be continued.) 








HUMOUR IN MUSIC. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus.BAc, OXON. 
(Continued from p. 78.) 


LET us turn to another authority. Schumann* agrees 
with Mr. Corder that the drum 8ves in the 9th Symphony 
Scherzo and the horn notes in the 7th Symphony Trio 
are purely comic (rein homische Instrumentaleffekten). 
He adds the pizzicato passage from the 5th Symphony 
Scherzo—“ although there is something threatening in 
the background” (!) ; he considers the whole of the 7th 
Symphony Finale “das Hochste im Humor was die 
Instrumentalmusik aufzuweisen,” and if we might only 
translate this expression, “in the highest of humour or 
good spirits,” everyone would heartily agree. He refers 





* “Das Komische in der Musik,” Ges, Schr. I., 184. 
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‘to the mirth created among the members of a certain 


famous orchestra by the figure— 
No. 1. 


Se] 

in the bass of the 8th Symphony Finale, because it 
seemed to them to call out the name of one of their 
colleagues (Belcke); but this is as far fetched as the 
story of the little girl who, after hearing the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto, said that the solo instrument in the last 
movement was always calling “ Papa and Alec.” Others 
have found the Finale of the 8th Symphony humorous 
enough without the recollection of the late Mr. Belcke’s 
name. Schumann further instances what Mr. Corder 
calls the “ hurry-scurry of the double basses” in the 8th 
Symphony as a “questioning figure which has a jolly 
effect” (wirkt lustig) ; and he declares that the figure in 
the 4th Symphony Adagio— 


when it occurs in the bass or in the drum part, “is a 
regular Falstaff.” As ‘Florestan,’ he believes he can 
detect in some of Schubert’s ‘ Momens musicals’ tailors’ 
bills which were causing some inconvenience; but he 
gently chides himself as ‘Eusebius’ for insisting that he 
can distinctly see in some of the Marches the whole 
militia of Austria marching to the sound of bagpipes, 
with hams and sausages decorating their bayonets : 
“Doch ist das zu subjectiv.” 

In this article, then, Schumann takes us no farther 
than Mr. Corder does. In another short article he tells 
us how laughter-provoking he finds the Rondo 2 Capriccio, 
‘Anger over a Lost Penny.’ Biilow holds the same 
opinion very strongly, as his editorial notes show ; and 
he is certainly justified in denouncing as blasphemy von 
Lenz’s “laconic-Draconic 449 bars from the earliest period 
and of no interest.” At the passage— 


No. 3. 
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Biilow thinks he can almost see the loose papers thrown 
from the table in confusion in the hasty hunt for the 
penny. 

From my earliest years of study ] have looked upon 
this Rondo as humorous music, and have always found 
some passages as funny as Schumann taught me to do ; 
and Corder’s opinion, “ Whatever humour there may be 
in the composition certainly does not reside in the 
music,” came upon me like a shock. Now, there is no 
use of us getting a shock unless we can turn it to account, 
and so we may pause and ask ourselves how far our 
attitude towards the Rondo has been affected or even 
decided by Schumann and Biilow, who, possibly misled 
by their Beethoven worship, may have read unintended 
meaning into the text. If the composer had given the 
Rondo no title, would they have found the composition 
so:comic? Schumann says yes. “There is surely 
nothing more /ustig than this jest. As lately I played it 
through for the first time I could not help laughing 
straight on.” It was only on looking at it the second 
time that he observed the title. 

At this point of our somewhat bewildered inquiry we 





may well pause also to consider the humour of the 
situation, which must be apparent to all. Unanimous 
opinion is agreed that humour and the humorous in its 
more restricted sense can be, and often has been, ex- 
pressed in music. But when we ask for examples and 
quotations humour gives place to strife, and friends and 
foes fire indiscriminately in all directions. Assertions, 
contradictions, attempted proofs where proof is impossible 
—can anything be more humorous than critics and writers 
gravely, sometimes angrily, squabbling about whether a 
certain passage is comical or not ? 

General opinion turns to Haydn as the first repre- 
sentative humorist in music. But this is to pass over 
Bach and Scarlatti—the former overflowing with rich 
humour and good healthy fun which is none the less 
humorous because it never becomes boisterous. Such a 
stroke of wit as the false entry in the 2nd Fugue— 








and many such another, are more witty, perhaps, than 
humorous ; and such a subject as 


(not to multiply instances where we could give many) 
is perhaps more humorous (/us¢ig) than actually comical. 
But surely the last few notes bring a smile to most happy 
hearts, even if the smile is not always reflected in the 
countenance. And yet we may well hesitate to express 
any decided opinion or try to support statements by 
actual quotation as to the ludicrous predicament in which 
inquirers after the humorous in music find themselves. 
Would we suggest that the fall of the last note to the low 
tonic is a happy and smile-provoking touch of humour, 
we might well be confronted with the magnificent trumpet 
obligato to ‘ Now vengeance hath been taken’ (Christmas 
Oratorio), which is no joke in any sense :— 


No. 6. 





Still more serious is the same effect in “ Mein gliubiges 
Herz,” although the drop to the low tonic there is not 
prepared by the preceding notes as in the two former 
quotations— 


Similarly do the ‘false entry’ effects in the B minor 
Fugue (No. 24)—one of the most serious and zamzg inthe 
whole forty-eight—prove that the device is not in itself 
humorous, witty, or even fanciful (bars 34, 35; 41, 42, 
etc. etc.). 

Is it merely imagination which suggests that the idea 
in the Double Violin Concerto has a dignified and even 
serious grace— 
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while almost the same idea in the Cc minor Capriccio 





F) 























s happy, /wstig, even humorous? 

Without drawing further on Bach’s treasures, one may 
safely assert that if there is any humour of the humorous 
kind in music, it is to be found plentifully in the pages of 
the great Cantor’s writings. We may differ about certain 
passages, we may not be able to agree with Corder’s 
somewhat extreme assertion that the ‘Capriccio on the 
departure of a brother’ is one of the best musical jokes 
ancient or modern ; but to the general statement all true 
musicians will cheerfully subscribe. That the statement 
must. surprise very many students and amateurs only 
shows how little they know who and what Bach was— 
what, /aus Deo, Bach 7s. 

(To be continued.) 








WHO IS MUSICAL? 
By CHRISTINA STRUTHERS, Mus.B, EDIN. 


“ARE you musical?” is a question which is asked of 
most people from time to time, and it is often enter- 
taining and sometimes enlightening to note the answers. 
Safest is another question: ‘What do you mean by 
musical?” And the answer generally turns out to be, 
“Do you play or sing?” Surely no word had ever more 
meanings and shades of meanings! What, indeed, or 
who is musical? The question is one of perennial 
interest, for the answer is likely to remain a mystery. 
As a great scientist has said, ‘The moment a problem 
is solved it ceases to be interesting,” and, doubtless, 
the interest varies inversely as the probability of the 
discovery. 

Let us put the horse before the cart and inquire first 
what music is—but chiefly.out of respect for order—since 
the inquiry will help only by making more darkness 
visible. ‘lake first Rousseau’s materialistic definition 
of music as “the art of combining sounds in a manner 
agreeable to the ear.” But who shall decide when 
musicians disagree? “ Agreeable” is a relative term, and 
ears are apt tobe one-sided. Or, again, take Beethoven’s 
“ Music is the link which connects the spiritual with the 
sensuous life.” This is equally unpractical, for other and 
obvious reasons. But if nobody knows what music is, 
everybody knows (?) what the elements of music are ; 
and this is safer ground from which to speculate. 

Whoever has the perceptions of melody, harmony, 
rhythm, and tone-colour is musical—more or less so 
according to the acuteness of the perceptions, and accord- 
ing to their relative proportions. A physiologist writes :— 
“What we call an ear for music is almost an added sense 
in some people as compared with others ;” and not all 
the “ologists ” concerned can. tell us much more than 
this. The manifestations of the musical perceptions are 
so varied as to indicate a difference not of degree alone, 
but also of kind. Some, on hearing a complicated piece 
of music, straightway visualize the aural impression trans- 
mitted through headquarters ; or, conversely, hear it 
from the written page, through the eye. Some can fix 
only a prominent melody. Some have absolute pitch, 
or have it in some qualities of tone. Some have imper- 
fect relative pitch, and so on,.ad infinitum. Difference 
of acuteness in melodic (pitch) perception is, of course, 
one of degree only, and often a question of training, 
granted a favourable disposition; but how much is 





physical and how much mental, it is impossible ta say. 
Certain it is, however, that Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pre- 
scription for mixing colours must be administered here 
equally : tone-colours, as well as others, must be treated 
“with brains, Sir.” Beethoven, too, prided himself on 
being a “ brain proprietor.” 

The sense of harmony is probably the same in kind as 
that of melody, only of much more complicated degree ; 
but with rhythm the case is quite different and even more 
obscure. Rhythm has been called “the soul of music” 
—which is most true—-but it is the soul of so much else, 
that, indispensable as it is in music, it can hardly 
be claimed as a specifically musical quality. Rhythm, in 
its widest bearing, is practically equivalent to organiza- 
tion, whether in music, in other arts, or in life generally 
It is a popular fallacy that musical people are necessarily 
good dancers. One often hears it urged in excuse for a 
bad dancer that ‘‘he cannot help it: he has no ear for 
music ;” but the “ear” is not the offending member. It 
is alleged of Beethoven that he could not dance in time ; 
more probably would not, which, all things considered, is 
not surprising. Also of Mme. Malibran it is told that, 
although she was passionately fond of dancing, it was 
impossible to dance with her, for she kept such bad time 
—and the case is all too common. Whatever may be 
the reason, the fact is that a fully developed sense of 
rhythm in music is comparatively rare—and that nothing 
is more difficult to cultivate. On the other hand, one 
finds often a strong rhythmical sense combined with 
total absence of “ear.” It isan amusing experiment to 
play a familiar and suitable melody first with correct 
melodic outline, but without rhythm, and again to play 
the rhythm on one note. It will probably be found that 
some of the listeners will recognize it in one case and not 
in the other. And whether is it less agreeable to hear a 
piece performed, in other respects correctly, but with 
tottering rhythm, or in such a way that the rhythm is 
made to overshadow all other features? Both cases are 
called unmusical, and both occur amongst those who 
cultivate music. A music-publisher recently told a 
customer that what is wanted nowadays is not melody, 
but rhythm. Let us hope that this is at least a slight 
exaggeration. But one more protest before leaving this 
subject. We are told by a French theorist that “ rhythm 
is more apt than melody to paint and express the different 
movements of the soul and other phenomena of nature.” 
An Italian would probably substitute “ melody” and a 
German “harmony” in place of rhythm, leaving no 
choice for the Briton but to declare that melody, 
harmony, and rhythm are indissoluble—-which he now 
begs to do. 

One sometimes finds that people who have no “ musical 
ear” have a keen ear for quality of tone, and often in 
a higher degree than those with a certain musical ear. 
But this has a straightforward physical explanation, and 
needs only to be noted in passing. 

If we turn to the other arts the state of matters there 
appears to be simpler. What are the marks of a “ literary 
man”? He writes, or he reads and discusses books, or 
he collects books (this passes sometimes for “ literary ”). 
He creates or heappreciates. Tie symptoms of his taste 
are few and comparatively easy of diagnosis, and he has 
the advantage (or disadvantage) of a definite medium— 
words—in which to express himself. And so with the 
pictorial and plastic arts. Those who create or appre- 
ciate are called—what? There is no adjective, and the 
much overtasked and distorted “artistic” is pressed into 
the service. But let us not pause to consider its case, nor 
how it comes about that an “artist” (without further 
qualification of the term) popularly means a painter or 
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a sculptor, to the exclusion of literary, musical, and other 
artists. 

Now, the much-tormented “ musical” subject has 
corresponding forms of expression, but he has more: 
he, too, creates and appreciates, but in a greater variety 
of ways. He writes in or on music (but the latter is held 
by some to be questionable evidence of musicalness) ; 
he performs on an instrument, either as creator, im- 
provising, or as interpreter (this office has its nearest 
counterpart in that of the actor) ; or, finally, he conducts, 
and has no counterpart in any other art. Such are the 
chief musical activities—many, and often misleading. 
To take one case only, perhaps the most crying. Could 
it not be generally recognized that pianoforte playing and 
singing can both be brought to considerable proficiency 
by the exercise of qualities not in themselves musical? 
A suitable throat (or hands, as the case may be), with 
unlimited application, can work mechanical but not 
musical wonders, so, while it is, on the whole, true that 
all musical people play or sing, the proposition is, un- 
fortunately, by no means a convertible one. 

And who, then, is musical? Nobody will be so 
unreasonable as to expect the answer here: most will 
prefer their own; some may find it in Abt Vogler’s 
words :— 


‘* Others may reason and welcome: ‘tis we musicians know ”— 


but in so doing they beg the question. For the spirit 
of music is like the wind which “ bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh nor whither it goeth.” 








PORTRAITS ET SOUVENIRS. 


Sucu is the title of a book recently published by 
M. Camille Saint-Saéns, one, and perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished, of modern French composers. In a brief 
preface he tells his readers what kind of a book he has 
written: anecdotes and reminiscences concerning great 
musicians with whom he was acquainted, general criticism, 
or, as the author sums it up, “a little of everything.” 
Everyone, then, who is interested in music ought to find 
something in it to his taste. 

The first portrait is that of Hector Berlioz, between 
whom and our author there are resemblances, both in 
their music and in the character of their literary writing, 
especially in the latter, which, for the moment, concerns 
us: clear style and keen criticism, not altogether free 
from prejudice. Great admiration is expressed for 
Berlioz, the author of the treatise on Instrumentation, 
thanks to which, as M. Saint-Saéns remarks, “my gen- 
eration has been formed, and, I venture to say, well 
formed.” That treatise is, as he confesses, open to 
criticism, yet it possessed the inestimable quality of 
“exciting the imagination, of inspiring love for the art 
which it taught.” Our author considers Roméo et 
Juliette Berlioz’s most characteristic work, and though 
Faust has hitherto proved the most popular, he 
hopes that one day the former one will gain the vic- 
torious place which it deserves. Comparisons are dan- 
gerous, yet most musicians will agree that in design and 
execution the Roméo is the more original. As a critic, 
the French master is declared to have been the first of 
his epoch, and that, too, in spite of his limited know- 
ledge. The fact is that Berlioz concentrated pretty. 
well all his thought, critical acumen, and admiration 
on the three great composers, Gluck, Weber, and Beet- 
hoven—the three, in fact, with whom he was best 





acquainted ; hence the strength of his words when’ 
writing about them. M. Saint-Saéns refers to the charge 
of spitefulness which was brought against Berlioz, and 
he tells how it originated. An article appeared in a paper 
running down Hérold and his Pré aux Clercs, and of 
this Berlioz was supposed to be the author. But on the 
day after Berlioz’s death, a paragraph, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation, appeared in the Désaés :-— 


‘*,’. . [ must, however, say .. . that Berlioz has been unjustly 
reproached by certain critics for having spoken evil of Hérold and 
of the Pré aux Clercs, It was not Berlioz, it was someone else, a 
young, inexperienced man, quite unsuspecting, who, in a wretched 
feuilleton, maltreated the masterpiece of Hérold. He will regret it 
all his life, This ignorant man’s name was (I blush to say), it must 
be frankly confessed . . . Monsieur JULES JANIN.” 


And thus, remarks our author, Janin, who lived side by 
side, as it were, with Berlioz, for they both wrote every 
week in the same paper, waited till he was dead to ex- 
onerate him from a charge which weighed on him all 
his life, and of which he, Janin, was the author. Why 
this tardy revelation? asks M. Saint-Saéns, and adds 
“ Remorse of conscience? the wish to make full parade 
of his crime the better to enjoy it? .. .” 

For Franz Liszt our author displays great admiration ; 
indeed, as he remarks at the end of the chapter, the fear 
of appearing partial haunts him whenever he speaks of 
Liszt. In London, at any rate, Liszt’s music, though it 
has long been with us, and although one of the composer’s 
most faithful pupils and friends for many years sacrificed 
time and money to spread a knowledge of his master’s 
works, has never created any real enthusiasm. Many 
enjoy, from time to time, a “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” 
either played by some great pianist or performed in 
orchestral form, or admire the charm and delicacy of one 
or other of his songs, yet there is no hankering by the 
public after his music, such as there is after that of his 
contemporary Wagner. Against this indifference it is 
quite refreshing to read our author's appreciation. It 
may be somewhat too glowing, but, as a champion of 
List’s art-work, M. Saint-Saéns is one of the strongest 
and one of the most intelligent. 

Another composer about whom M. Saint-Saéns grows 
particularly enthusiastic is Charles Gounod. On 
reading through the pages devoted to him, we find that 
our author was on intimate terms with him, and we know 
how pupils or friends of Mendelssohn, Wagner, and Liszt 
were so influenced by the strong, and, especially in the case 
of the first and last, the fascinating personality of these 
composers, that they became more or less one-sided in 
their musical opinions. This is not at all to be wondered 
at, and there are few musicians who would hesitate to 
become, if they had the chance, the friends of great 
composers lest perchance their musical opinions might 
thereby grow less catholic. As with Liszt, so with Gounod, 
our author’s fervent admiration, and confidence that at 
some future day these composers will be appreciated at 
their due worth, can do no harm, and may act as an 
antidote against the indifference and contempt with which 
the authors of the two Fausé¢s are-often mentioned. 

The writer gives an interesting account of the state of 
music in Paris when Gounod first appeared on the 
musical horizon—the days, in fact, when Rossini, Doni- 
zetti, and Bellini ruled the stage. Beethoven was looked 
upon as “algebra in music.” Except at the Conservatoire 
and a few chamber concert societies, it was not possible 
to hear a symphony, a quartet, or atrio. Such a state of 
things, however, was not peculiar to Paris, At that epoch, 
however, interest was taken in the Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique, and new operas were sought after as much as 
they are now avoided. “As the odds,” says M. Saint- 
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Saéns, “are against a new work being a masterpiece, the 
public now takes little interest in novelties.” 

Franz Liszt has become almost a legend, but of 
Antoine Rubinstein many retain a very clear remem- 
brance, M. Saint-Saéns tells of the days when the 
Russian composer first went to Paris, and quickly con- 
quered, “Those,” he says, “who saw the velvet paw of 
the tawny lion (Liszt is compared to an eagle, Rubinstein 
to a lion) powerfully caressing the keyboard, will never 
forget it.” With regard to Rubinstein as a composer, 
M. Saint-Saéns says that “future generations, having 
lost remembrance of the crushing, fulgurant pianist, 
may, perhaps, be better able to appreciate his composi- 
tions than the present one.” ; 

There are many other chapters of interest, but we must 
not trespass much longer on the patience of our readers, 
The volume, indeed, might otherwise give rise to many 
comments. One of the headings is “Le Théatre au 
Concert,” and our author’s remarks will apply to much 
that goes on here in London, “ Every work,” he remarks, 
“ ought to be seen in its proper frame,” and he complains 
that music written for the stage is now crowding out the 
symphony. It is pointed out that certain stage music 
should be admitted into concert programmes, that of 
works no longer performed on the stage, or of foreign 
works not included in the opera réfertoire. And 
M. Saint-Saéns does not merely refer to the Wagner 
craze, but to the stage kind of music which young 
French composers are now writing. He reminds his 
readers of many instrumental works by classic masters 
(Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven) and modern composers 
which are unjustly neglected, and which ought to be 
revived, 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THERE were still surprises at the last two Gewandhaus concerts, 
inasmuch as Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Symphonie pathétique,” already 
frequently performed during the past years, was repeated for 
the third or fourth time at the last concert but one, also at the 
last, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, which had already been 
given this year on the Ist of January, was heard again. Seeing 
that the last-named work has been regularly performed once 
every year during a period of forty years, it is difficult to assign 
a reason for its repetition this season. Another surprise was 
the employment of two drummers for a certain passage in the 
first movement of the Ninth ; in this outward intensity of effect 
we could perceive no advantage. Neither did we find the 
hurried ¢emfo of the first movement, nor that of the trio of the 
Scherzo, an improvement. The choir and orchestra were 
excellent, but the solo quartet was by no means satisfactory. In 
addition to this symphony, the two movements of Schubert’s 
‘* Unfinished” Symphony were played. At the previous concert 
the programme included the ‘‘ Zauberfléte” Overture, and the 
‘* Lohengrin” Prelude. Mlle. Camilla Landi sang vocal works 
in all possible languages, German excepted. A summary of the 
music produced this season at the Gewandhaus will no doubt 
prove interesting to the readers of your esteemed paper. 
Of symphonies we have heard Beethoven’s 3rd, 5th, 7th, 3th, 
and oth, of Brahms all four, Schumann’s 2nd and 4th, and of 
Bruckner, Dittersdorf, Glazcunow, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, and Volkmann, one each. 
Of overtures, three by Beethoven (Coriolan, Egmont, and 
Leonore, No. 3), Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” Cherubini’s 
** Anacréon ” and ‘* Abencérages,” Goldmark’s ‘* Der gefesselte 
Prometheus,” von Holstein’s ‘‘ Frau Aventure,”? Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Ruy Blas,” Mozart’s ‘‘ Figaro” and ‘‘ Zauberflite,”” Reinecke’s 
‘* Kénig Manfred,” Rossini’s ‘* Tell,” Schumann’s ‘‘ Genovefa,” 
Volkmann’s ‘‘ Richard III.,”” Wagner’s ‘‘ Faust,” ‘* Der fliegende 
Holliinder,” “ Lohengrin,” Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe,” ‘‘ Freischiitz ” 
and ‘*Oberon.’”’ Of other orchestral works: a portion of Bach’s 
Suite in D major,” Bizet’s *‘ Roma,” Dvor&k’s ‘‘ Heldenlied,” 





Liszt's ‘‘ Mephisto Walzer,” Pfohl’s ‘‘Ballet Scene,” and 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Overture, Scherzo, and Finale.” The choral 
works consisted of two numbers from Bach’s Cantata ‘* Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott,” Beethoven’s ‘‘ Missa solemnis,” Brahms’s 
‘* Schicksalslied,” and Schumann’s ‘‘ Manfred.” With regard to 
the studying of choral works, matters were made fairly com- 
fortable. The Beethoven Mass and the Brahms ‘Schick- 
salslied”” have long been familiar to the choir, and as the 
quantity of choral music in ‘‘ Manfred’’ is exceedingly small, 
there really only remained the two Bach choral numbers to 
practise. This summary shows that the classic masters were 
neglected, and in marked manner, in favour of modern com- 
posers. And another disquieting feature is this, that independent 
orchestral works by only five living German composers were 
given, whereas foreign names, such as those of Berlioz, Bizet, 
Dvorak, Glazounow, Grieg, MacDowell, and Tschaikowsky 
occur frequently, One seeks further in vain for such names as 
Handel, Bruch, Rheinberger, Bargiel, Lachner, Jadassohn, 
composers, however, who have represented, and in most worthy 
manner, German music. Also Julius Rietz and Niels W. Gade, 
closely associated in former days with the Institution as con- 
ductors, ought not to be entireiy ignored. 

The chamber music evenings at the Gewandhaus show similar 
incongruities. Haydn and Mozart were only represented by 
one work each, but Beethoven by five, and Brahms by seven. Of 
foreign composers there were Dvorak, Grieg, Prohaska, and 
Svensden, but of living Germans only Kiengel and Lampe, the 
latter a totally unknown, though gifted composer. The Sing- 
Akademie deserves praise for having performed Max Bruch’s 
secular oratorio ‘*Gustav Adolf,” under the direction of Herr 
Hans Winderstein. In this work the composer shows himself a 
master in his employment and command of all means ; his 
music, worthy of high esteem, is, on the whole, most refreshing. 
The contralto part (Leubelfing), admirably sung by Frau 
Geller-\Wolter, is specially charming and effective. The 
other solo parts (Gustav Adolf and Bernhard von Weimar) 
were well interpreted by Herren Biittner, from the Ducal 
Theatre of Coburg-Gotha, and Pinks of Leipzig, although the 
latter through indisposition was not able to display his well- 
cultivated voice to the best advantage. 

In thirteen public trial concerts the Royal Conservatorium has 
offered satisfactory proofs of its teaching capacity. Specimens 
were given of composition, solo playing (piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello, organ, clarinet, oboe, trumpet, and trombone), 
ensemble playing and solo singing. As it is impossible to enter 
into minute details, only the names of the most distinguished 
pupils will be given. In pianoforte playing: Ernst Zulauf, 
from Cassel (Reinecke’s Concerto in F sharp minor), Otto 
Selberg, from Hameln (Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat), Fri. 
Schneeberg, of Leipzig (Bach’s Concerto in D minor, with cadenza 
by Reinecke), Frl. Martha Griinthal, from Cassel (Weber’s 
Concerto in E flat), Frl. Elise Griindlich, of Leipzig (Schumann’s 
Concerto in A minor), Frl. Else Petersen (Beethoven’s Concerto 
in G with cadenza by Reinecke), and Frl. Anna Fyshe (Chopin’s 
Concerto in F minor). In violin playing: Herr Pretzsch, of 
Leipzig (Tschaikowsky’s Concerto), Herr Henke, from London 
(C:ncerto in F sharp minor by Ernst), Mr. Thaddeus Rich, 
from Indianapolis (Concerto in D minor by Wieniawski), Miss 
Hubbard, from Hastings (Concerto by H. Goetz), and Herr 
Carl Schwabe, of Leipzig (Concert-Allegro by Bazzini). In 
violoncello playing: Miss Constance Vipan, from Eastbourne, 
who deserves special mention for her altogether excellent 
rendering of Volkmann’s Concertstiick. From among the 
wind players we name: Herr Richard Mennig, who performed 
Herrfurth’s Trumpet Concertino with remarkable virtuosity, and 
Herr Kétschau, from Wehlitz in Saxony, who performed with 
great taste Weber’s Clarinet Concerto. Among the pupi!s for 
singing, Frl. Gertrud Hennig, from Greiz (Aria from ‘‘Mignon”’), 
Frl. Adelheid Helm, from Emden (Aria from ‘‘ Oberon”), 
Fri. Rohrig, of Leipzig (Aria from “Der Freischiitz”’), and 
Frl, Réthig, from Arnstadt (Reinecke’s ‘‘Mirjam’s Sieges- 
gesang ”), are best deserving of mention. The organ performers 
were highly satisfactory, especially Herr Otto Ludwig, from 
Glauchau (Guilmant’s Symphony for Organ and Orchestra). 
Of the composers, Herr Carl Frodl, from Voitsberg in Styria, 
of whom three movements from an ‘Orchestral Suite and an 
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Octett for wind instruments were played, stands first ; he shows 
real talent and excellent schooling. 

Max Schilling’s new opera, ‘‘ Der Pfeifertag,” about which I 
shall speak in my next letter, met with lively opposition, 
manifested by loud hissing, at its first, and up to now, only 
performance. 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


Our music for this month is taken from F. Abt’s Cantata 
for Female Voices, entitled “ Briar-Rose.” The story 
tells of the rosy maiden born to the royal pair, who was 
trapped by the wicked scheme of the bad fairy, and 
sank— 
‘neath charm supreme 
A hundred years to sleep a dream!” 


A noble prince, however, discovers the sleeping maiden, 
wakes her with a kiss, and puts an end to the evil spell. 
The resolute chorus in Our Music Pages refers to this 
deliverance. The music, bold and bright, typifies well the 
ardour of the prince and the joy of the maiden, and the 
brightness is enhanced by the few quiet, expressive bars 
commencing at the words “Awake! O slumbering 
heart.’ 


* Rebietws of 


Pew Music and Neto : 
Envitions. 


—e— 


Progressive Sonatinas for Pianoforte Duet. Leading from 
the easiest up to the difficulty of Clementi’s first 
sonatina in C major. Arranged, partly composed, 
and fingered by CORNELIUS GURLITT. First Series, 
Nos. 1—12. (Continental Fingering.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

To have a series of easy pianoforte duets arranged in 

progressive order is a real comfort to teachers. All who 

have had much to do with young players know how 
much time—and we may, perhaps, also say temper—has 
been lost in trying to and suitable music, There are 
many duets by Schubert, Schumann, and more modern 
writers which may be all that can be desired so far as the 
character and quality of the music is concerned, yet on 
examination awkward chords or passages suddenly crop 
up which at once places it on the index. In the duets 
before us the technique in each number all belongs to 
one grade, so that there is nothing to disturb either 
teacher or pupil. Withone exception all the pieces are 
in the key of Cc major, its relative minor, or in the key of 
the dominant or subdominant of Cc, and they consist of 
two or of three short movements. There are two duets 
by C. Spahn, two by A. André, three by J. Schmitt, and 
three by the editor, C. Gurlitt. H. Enckhausen and 

Mozart are each represented by one ; the Mozart duet 

is a transcription of a sonata for piano and violin. The 

three Gurlitt sonatinas represent that composer at his 
best. The first (No. 7) commences with a graceful 

Andantino in F. Then comes a very short lively Scherzo, 

and by way of finale an Allegretto in rondo form and 

somewhat Mozartish in spirit. The second (No. 9), in 

A minor, has a tripping Allegretto scherzando, a brief but 

expressive Adagio, and a lively finale. The third, in 

F major, has also three attractive movements of somewhat 

similar character. _—_—_—— 

Cecilia. A Series of Transcriptions for the Organ. By 
EDWIN H. LEMARE. No. 1, Berceuse, by G. 
Goltermann. No. 2, Andantino, by C. Gurlitt. 
No. 3, From Foreign Parts, by M. Moszkowski. 
No. 4, Chanson d’Amour; No. 5, La Pénitence ; 





No. 6, Canzonetta, by J. L. Nicodé. 
Augener & Co. 
THE organ readily lends itself to transcriptions of 
various kinds, and, with the colour effects which it is 
enabled to produce, it even succeeds in certain cases 
in setting off pieces to better advantage than in their 
original form. How far this is so in the instances 
under notice we will not venture to say, but the delicate 
Goltermann Aerceuse, with its melody played on the 
Swell with soft reed, and the accompaniment on Great, 
with dulciana and with soft 16 and 8 feet pedal notes, 
comes out most effectively. For the graceful Gurlitt 
Andantino a Swell Celeste has, first of all, charge of the 
melody, then a Wald Flute on the Great, after which it 
returns to the Swell. No. 3 is “ Russia,” the No. 1 of 
Moszkowski’s well-known series of pieces “From Foreign 
Parts,” the light, characteristic music being appropriately 
coloured. Nos. 4 and 5 are J. L. Nicodé’s ‘‘ Chanson 
d’Amour” and “ La Pénitence,” respectively. Both these 
pieces are of quiet mood, yet in the one there is the 
feeling of happiness and also of a certain longing, while 
throughout the second, as typified by the opening phrase, 
there is sadness, tempered, however, by the comfort 
which comes of acknowledgment of wrong-doing. No. 6, 
“ Canzonetta,” by the same composer, is a charming piece 
which has made many friends and no enemies. These 
last three numbers are admirably transcribed ; the name, 
however, of Mr. E. H. Lemare is in itself a strong 
guarantee. It is easy in these transcriptions to recognize 
the hand of one who practically understands the nature 
of the instrument for which he has arranged the various 
pieces. 
Morceaux Caractéristiques. Op. 47. No. 1, Canzona, 
and No. 2, /mprompiu, pour Violon et Piano. Par 
EMILE SAUREYr. London: Augener & Co. 
A CANZONA must be light, flowing, tuneful, and that is 
just the kind of music we find in the first of these two 
numbers. A -certain amount of contrast is, of course, 
necessary, so when the principal engaging theme has 
been brought to a quiet, perfect close, a phrase of four 
bars is announced, more impassioned than what has gone 
before, and tinged in its second half with a certain feeling 
of regret. Modulation now begins, and soon an animatv 
passage, starting on the dominant pedal of the principal 
key, and then passing by enharmonic means to the major 
key of the subtonic, also to the major key of the flattened 
mediant, brings about a return to the principal key. With 
a soft, graceful coda the comparatively short movement 
is brought to an effective close. The “ Impromptu” 
opens in characteristic style. The four introductory bars 
for pianoforte already foreshadow something bold and 
decisive. The theme led off by the violin has a jaunty, 
dare-devil swing about it. The D’s repeated in varied and 
descending octave order soon present a characteristic 
feature. The middle section of the piece, in the major 
key of the submediant, is of soft, persuasive character ; 
one figure occurring several times recalls a similar one in 
the principal section, but with its energy toned down. The 
opening theme returns in due course, and it is worked up 
to the end with ever-increasing animation. 


London : 


Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and 
Concert Pieces for Violin Solo with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. Arranged in progressive order, 
carefully marked and annotated by ERNST HEIM. 
Books VIIa., VIIB., VIIc. (Edition Nos. 114774, 
11477B, and 11477C ; price, net, Is, each.) London : 
Augener & Co. 

OF introductory remarks concerning this educational 

series there is no need, as we have followed and com- 
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mented on it from the commencement. In Book VIIa. 
there are four pieces. First comes a “ Romanza,” by 


A. Strelezki, a soft, dreamy piece, out of which the player | 


or listener could mentally evolve a most romantic story ; 
at the opening may be noticed the Gregorian progression 
of notes which for centuries has fascinated composers, 
An “ Andante con variazioni” in G, by P. Rode, with a 
pianoforte part arranged by G. Jensen from the solo 
quartet accompaniment, is smoothly written and refined, 
and we need scarcely add, the solo part shows the hand 
of one who knew how to produce good effects by com- 
paratively simple means. ‘Sad Thoughts” (Triibe 
Gedanken), by G. De-Angelis. The depicting of a sad, 
a melancholy mood has always had an attraction for 
composers, while chromatic ascending or descending 
passages have from the earliest days been associated with 
music of this kind; and here we find such descending 
notes in the accompaniment at the entry of the violin. 
The piece is' expressive and thoughtfully written. It is 
followed by a spirited “ Hungarian Mazurka ” composed 
by Alfred Moffat. Sunshine comes after rain, and so this 
bright piece might be played immediately after the one 
just noticed ; mournful and merry moods are often thus 
contrasted in music. Book VIIB. opens with Beethoven’s 
“Romanza” in F major; of this piece, likewise of its 
companion in G major, the freshness and charm seem 
perennial. The pianoforte part has been arranged by 
G. Jensen. No. 2 is a piquant “Rondo surun Air mol- 
davien” by Baillot. An “Andante Religioso,’ by G. 
De-Angelis, displaying both breadth and fervour, precedes 
—another striking contrast—an exceedingly light, graceful 
“ Scherzettino,” by Guido Papini. Book VIIc., which 
forms a supplement, contains an expressive “ Melody ” 
by B. Molique, a “Lied ohne Worte,” with refined 
ornamentation, by F. Mazas, and a brilliant “ Air Varié” 
by C. de Bériot. The violin music in these three books 
lies between the 8th and the 13th positions, inclusive. 
Also, as in the previous sets, pieces in addition to those 
given are recommended for practice and performance. 


School of Artistic Violin Playing (Schule der Vortrags- 
kunst auf der Violine). By RICHARD SCHOLZ. Op. 9. 
(Edition No. 5681; price, net, 2s. 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

GoopD advice, of which we find no lack in the “ School” 

before us, is not thrown away on sensible folk. The author 

wastes no words ; in chapter, or Part I., as it-is named, 
he starts off on the important matter of gradation, tone, 
and accent, “the colour and life” of a musical perform- 
ance. The next subject is “The Cantabile Style,” and 
after a statement that “the vocal has always been a model 
for the instrumental ”—which, indeed, seeing that melodies 
are performed on almost every. instrument, is evident— 
two characteristic vocal effects are discussed: the 
trembling of the tone and the gliding transition between 
two /egaio notes. The author-wisely advises violinists 
to avoid both of these graces during the practice of 
scales ; if not carefully used, they lead to an inartistic, 

Ze. vulgar, style of playing. Part III. has for its heading 

“ Phrasing.” To phrase well, or in other and less 

technical language, to impart any sense or sentiment to 

the notes of any piece of music, a knowledge of form is 
indispensable. Our author, therefore, gives a summary 
of its elements: the motive, the section, the phrase, and 
the.period. Many performers play. well after a fashion, 
yet it is only the few who master the art. of. phrasing. 

And this is not because it is a difficult art, but because 

performers do not, as a rule, realize its importance. 

Mention is made of the great advantage of “ phrasing 

editions” of old works for students; the independent 





trained artist will, however, as justly remarked, choose 
the unmarked original and work out the phrasing for 
himself. This remark, though true, is perhaps: a little 
dangerous. Some performers not capable of self-criticism 
might imagine themselves fully, when only half equipped 
with knowledge, and then they would discard valuable 
help of which they were still in need. Part IV. discusses 
“ Ornamentation,” which in the works of the old masters 
is a factor of vital importance. The various kinds of 
ornaments, except those which are obsolete, are carefully 
explained and illustrated. In Part V. “ Freedom of 
Tempo” is the subject. Although the basis of all per- 
formance is Playing in time, certain deviations from the 
prescribed Zemfo must be made from time to time, other- 
wise the effect of music will be dull and monotonous. 
But when to retard, when to hurry on, is not always easy 
to know. Certain rules by way of guide can be, and are, 


here given, yet often instinct and feeling alone suggest 
the right moment when such licence should be used. 
Useful exercises and studies come at the end of the 
various sections, or parts as they are termed. 


Scénes Villageoises, Quatre morceaux de Salon pour 
Violon et Piano. Par EMILE SAURET. Op. 50. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THESE four pieces have many things in their favour. 

First of all they have titles, and everyone knows how 

advantageous such things are. To speak of a piece as 

No. So-and-so of an Op. is by no means exhilarating. 

Le Matin, Pastorale, Vieille Chanson, and La Danse, 

as the four pieces are respectively entitled, sound 

not only pleasant to the ear, but they—or, at any 
rate, three of them—suggest moods. Then a romantic 

picture of a peaceful village nestling at the foot of a 

tree-clad hill, which appears on each number, lends an 

additional charm. And last, but by no means least, 
there is the music itself, In Ze Matin, after a few 
florid introductory passages, the violin commences an 
expressive theme which quietly pursues its course, until 
after a pause on a dominant chord, bird notes, amidst 
which the call of the tuckoo is heard, lead back to the 
opening key and to a coda based on the introduction. 

Pastorale is a quiet Andantino in the key of c. 

Pedal passages, shepherd’s pipe and echo effects, ail 

help to realize the pastoral feeling which the composer 

seeks to convey in this pleasing piece. Vieille Chanson 
displays not a little character. We may describe it as 
talking music, and if we mistake not, with the naive 

Chanson itself are mixed here and there comments of 

those supposed to be listening to it. The Danse is grace- 

ful and piquant. The violin parts are all delightfully 
written and effective, and the pianist has no reason to 
complain that he is neglected. 


Pierrette, Danse Gracieuse pour le Violon avec accom- 
pagnement du Piano. Par ALFRED Morrat. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE music of this piece has something of a Bach, also 

something of a Haydn spirit about it; in other words, it 

points to the past rather than to the present. If the 
composer had taken these two masters as models, his 
music would have merely been a faint echo ; as it is, he 
has been unconsciously influenced by them, and though 
form and, occasionally, phraseology may carry one 
eighteenth-centurywards, thematic material and develop- 
ments are original. It is a highly attractive piece, and 
we venture to think the “with pianoforte accompani- 
ment” of the title somewhat too modest a description 
for the concertante part played by the keyed instrument 
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Franz Abt'’s Cantata, 
BRIAR-ROSE. 


Allegro moderato e marcato. 
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A Childs Dream (Des Kindes Traum). Characteristic 
Piece for the Pianoforte, by A. Loeschhorn. 
Arranged for Violin and Pianoforte by ERNST 
HEM. London: Augener & Co. 

“Iv is only a simple melody with a simple accompani- 

ment” is what some would say if this piece were put 

before them. ‘They would look for striking harmonies, 
elaborate developments, and, not finding any, dismiss 
such music as of little account. The general public, 
however, is disturbed by out-of-the-way harmonies and 
complications of any kind, and they hold simple 
melody, provided it have charm, in high esteem. For 

this they cannot be blamed; anyhow so it is. “A 

Child’s Dream” interpreted by a sympathetic violinist 

will not fail to give pleasure. The greatest of contra- 

puntists could write a fresh, simple melody, but there are 
many learned composers whose melodic faculty is prac- 
tically m77. : 

Thirty Short Instructive Melodic Pieces, Op. 113, and 
Fourteen Melodic Pieces, Op. 114, for Two Violins, 
By R. HOFMANN (Edition Nos. 5624 and 5625 ; 

_ price, net, 2s. 6d. each). London: Augener & Co. 

THE first set, limited to the first position, is, of course, 

intended for players at an early stage. The pieces are 

well written, fresh, and attractive. There is great variety 
in the character of the music. Some of the numbers are 

in slow, some in quick time ; then we find a March, a 

Tempo di Valse, and even a Polacca, The first violin 

does not always play first fiddle; the so-called second 

violin not only has a share in the melody, but in certain 
numbers leads off with it. The second set of fourteen 
pieces is for more advanced players, and they are not 
only more difficult, but longer. Music written for instruc- 
tive purposes has a tendency to be formal, and there- 
fore more or less dry ; of this we find scarcely any trace 
in the pieces before us. They will supply a want which 
must have been greatly felt by teachers. Moreover, we 
feel sure that pupils who have gone through the first set 
will gladly attack the second. We have spoken of the 
agreeable charactwr of the music, but the careful experi- 
enced writing for the instrument is a factor of no less 
importance. 

Potpourris on Popular Melodies from Classical and 
Modern Operas and Oratorios. By RICHARD 
HOFMANN :— 

5442 G. Rossini. II Barbiere di Seviglia. 

. Violin Solo ee ore .. Net -/6 

Two Violins ... Ste 

Violin and Pianoforte 

. Two Violins and Pianoforte 

. Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte 

Flute, Violin, Violoncello, and Piano 

. Flute, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ... 

Flute and Pianoforte... , 

Flute Solo... eee ie dua 

Flute, Two Violins, V’cello,and Piano 

Flute, Two Violins, and Pianoforte 

Flute, Two Violins, Tenor, Violon- 
cello, and Pianoforte ..._... 

Flute, Violin, Tenor, V’cello, & Piano net 1/8 

Flute, Violin, and Pianoforte . net 1/4 

TwoViolins, Tenor, V’cello, and Piano net 1/8 

Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, and Piano net 1/6 

Violin, Tenor, and Pianoforte . net 1/4 

London ; Augener & Co. 

Rossini’s Barber, hissed at ‘its production at the 

Argentina, Rome, in 1816, met with a better reception 

on the-second night, and soon became one of the: most 

popular of comic operas. And yet, although its reputation 
was so quickly made, it is one which has lasted. On 


.. net -/8 
... net I/- 
. net 1/4 


net 1/4 
net 1/6 
net 1/4 
... Net I/- 
net -/6 
net 1/8 
net 1/6 
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certain stages dignified Briinnhilde may at the present 
day attract more attention than the lively Rosina, but 
the music of the opera is still popular in concert rooms 
and home circles. To even mention Rossini in the 
presence of an ardent Wagnerite would be an unpardon- 
able sin ; practical musicians know, however, that as in 
the days of yore, so now does the Italian master exercise 
wide sway. CARS: 

Allegro appassionato pour Violoncelle avec accompagne- 
ment de Pianoforte. Par CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
Op. 43. London: Augener & Co. 

THE opening bars for pianoforte alone of this effective 
‘cello piece with the harsh discord by way of a start, 
the descending bass notes in tetrachord groups, and 
the: persistent syncopated notes, at once arrest attention. 
At the fifth bar the ‘cello enters with a theme of a 
somewhat restless character, followed by a cantabile, 
impassioned phrase, which after considerable extension 
ends on the dominant of the opening key (B minor). 
Then without any warning, the ’cello announces a new 
theme in the key of the relative major ; the first section 
soars boldly upwards, the second gradually descends in 
subdued tones. Agitated sounds over a long dominant 
pedal point, followed by a stringendo passage evolved 
from a few notes, and supported by cleverly conceived 
harmonies in the accompaniment, soon lead to a return 
of the principal key and principal theme, and in its turn 
of the second which now appears in the major key of the 
flattened second (#2. Cc). Once again does the principal 
theme return, and a skilfully devised Coda brings the 
piece to an effective close. : 


‘ 








Operas and Concerts, 


— = 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On April 5th Mr. Edward Lloyd sang for the last time at the 
Philharmonic Society, and on that interesting occasion a medal 
was presented, though not coram populo, to the distinguished 
vocalist, and Mr. W. H. Cummings made a brief but 
appropriate speech expressing the pleasure he felt in com- 
memorating the services of an artist he had known from 
boyhood. Mr. Lloyd responded in the same spirit. His 
exquisite singing in the course of the concert evoked the en- 
thusiasm of a very large audience, and naturally caused regret 
that a singer of such merit would be heard no more at the 
Philharmonic Society. He gave Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaide” in a 
style no vocalist has equalled since Mr. Sims Reeves was in his 
prime, and nothing could surpass the purity of tone and expres- 
sion imparted to Schubert’s Serenade. The Prize song from 
Wagner’s Meistersinger was also exquisite. M. Gorski, who 
played the G minor concerto of Max Bruch at the same concerts 
seven years ago, when the composer conducted, again performed 
the same work, and with brilliant effect, although some slight 
faults of intonation were to be noted in the opening movement. 
But M. Gorski has remarkable gifts as an executant, and his 
rendering of the finale fully displayed his ability. It was grati- 
fying to hear the rich, full tone and crisp execution of the 
orchestra in Haydn’s symphony in D, No. 18; and the air, with 
variations, from the third orchestral suite of Tschaikowsky, the 
work which the Russian composer introduced in 1888, could 
hardly have been rendered with greater brilliancy. It was more 
enthusiastically applauded than any other instrumental item of the 
concert. 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE final Saturday concert on April 7th was remarkable for the 
introduction of two new works, The most important of these 
was a sextet in A major, Op. 5, by Emest Rudérff, a native of 
Berlin, and a student of the Leipzig Conservatorium. The 
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combination of instruments in the sextet was unusual, the work 
being for three violins, viola, and two violoncellos. Like some 
other compositions of the same musician, the sextet is somewhat 
over elaborated. Ideas and phrases which would have been 
more effective in a simpler form became vague and diffuse in 
the composer’s treatment, and difficulties for the performers were 
increased without corresponding gain to the music. Theallegro, 
which occasionally echoed the style of Brahms, had, however, 
distinct merit of its own, and a rather dull melody was so 
brightened up by clever variations that it was heard with 
much satisfaction. Messrs. Kruse, Inwards, Slocombe, Gibson, 
Walenn, and Paul Ludwig were the executants. The other 
novelty was a Sonata in D, for violin and viola, by Leclair, the 
French composer, whose ‘‘Sarabande and Tambourin” have 
frequently been played by Lady Hallé. The grace and sim- 
plicity of the sonata, which Messrs. Kruse and Gibson played 
extremely well, pleased the audience, and the pianoforte accom- 
paniment, arranged from the original figured bass by Ferdinand 
David, was delightfully interpreted by Mr. Bird. The Misses 
Mathilde and Adele Verne were heard with much pleasure in 
Schumann’s beautiful variations for two pianofortes, Op. 46, and 
the younger sister joined Messrs. Kruse and Ludwig in Beet- 
hoven’s noble B flat Trio. Miss Lillian Blauvelt sang Mozart’s 
‘*Non temer amato bene” with no little charm, Mr. Kruse 
playing the violin obbligato admirably. The vocalist also gave 
two songs by Delibes. The last of the Monday concerts was 
given on April 9th, and brought to a close the forty-second 
annual season. The programme was interesting, and included 
the *‘ Rasoumowski"’ quartet in E minor, with Mr. Kruse as 
leading violinist, and Schumann’s fine quintet for pianoforte and 
strings, Miss Fanny Davies being the pianist. Mr. Kruse gave 
the Romance in G of Svensden, Miss Fanny Davies played 
Schubert's Impromptu in G, Op. 90, and one of Liszt’s 
‘*Soirées de Vienne,” No. 6, and, for an encore, a piece called 
“ April,’ by Harvey Lohr. Miss Blauvelt sang “ Spring has 
Come,” from Mr. Coleridge Taylor's “ Hiawatha,” and Schu- 
bert’s “‘Der Hirt auf dem Felsen,” Mr. Clinton playing the 
clarinet obbligato. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Ir it useless to blame the Crystal Palace Directors for the 
unfortunate position in which music is placed. The simple fact 
is that if the public require good music at the Palace, they must 
give it adequate support. Mr. Manns has done everything in 
his power, and his orchestra has won renown from those most 
competent to judge, while from time to time the most eminent 
vocalists and instrumentalists have been heard at Sydenham. 
But the concert of Saturday, April 7th, was not encouraging for 
the future. Madame Carrefio and the popular prima donna, 
Miss Macintyre, appeared, and the band was as excellent as 
usual, but there was only a small audience. Madame Carrefio 
played a Concerto in b minor, No. 2, Op. 23, by Mr. E. A. 
Macdowell, an American composer. The music had much 
merit, and ample justice was done to the composer by the fair 
pianist, but it can scarcely be said that the audience took much 
interest in the work or the performance. A little more warmth 
was displayed when Miss Macintyre came forward to sing the 
** Willow Song” and ‘* Ave Maria” from Verdi's O¢e//o. She was 
also very successful in the Bolero of Dessauer. Mr. Manns, 
as usual, conducted admirably, and the noble Symphony in c of 
Schubert was played extremely well under his able control. 
The Benefit Concert of Mr. Manns was fixed for April 28th, and 
it may possibly be the last time he will wield the baton at 
Sydenham, although a small number of faithful adherents hope 
to induce the Directors to start another series of concerts in the 
autumn. 


GOOD FRIDAY CONCERTS. 
Music on Good Friday was plentifully supplied, one of the 
most important concerts—that at the Albert Hall—being 
devoted to Handel's Messiah, which Sir Frederick Bridge 
conducted without Mozart’s accompaniments. If not an ideal 
performance the oratorio went fairly well as a whole, though 
somewhat tamely in the orchestral portion. The chorus dis- 
played ample vigour, and the principals were very successful. 





Madame Belle Cole sang admirably, especially in “He was 
despised." Madame Ella Russell sang *‘ Rejoice greatly” in 
her best style. Mr. William Green did well in ‘‘ Comfort 
ye,” but Mr, Watkin Mills seemed a little out of voice in the 
more florid music. At the Crystal Palace, Queen’s Hall, and 
elsewhere, sacred music attracted large audiences. 


MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 


On the roth ult. Professor Niecks read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Musical History.’ He called attention to the 
fact that the history of music was often badly taught, and 
expressed the opinion that in our music schools more attention 
ought to be given to the subject. The study of history, he 
remarked, influenced a student’s whole art-practice, and de- 
veloped his judgment and taste. The learned professor 
reminded his audience that mere chronology was not history, 
but only its handmaid. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


HERR ROSENTHAL has not escaped the prevailing influenza 
epidemic, but he is recovering, and spent a pleasant Easter 
holiday in Vienna.—Mr. Wurmser, who wrote such excellent 
music for the play without words, Z’EZnfant Prodigue, has 
recently composed incidental music for 4 Clown’s Christmas at 
the Lyric Theatre, but it is decidedly inferior to his earlier 
efforts, being little more than a succession of dance melodies, 
agreeable enough but wanting in originality. —The Music 
Exhibition to be held at the Crystal Palace from June to 
September promises to be successful. It will be varied by brass 
band contests more or less musical, though happily the Palace is 
roomy and the glass roof will subdue the more boisterous echoes. 
Among the artistic items will be many souvenirs of Handel, 
consisting of portraits, autograph scores, etc.—Mr. Robert 
Newman's London Musical Festival is announced to begin on 
April 3oth,-a good arrangement being that of M. Lamoureux and 
his orchestra performing the French novelties, the English music 
being rendered by the Queen’s Hall orchestra.—It is quite 
probable that we shall have a season of German operas in 
London this summer, but all other operatic ventures have fallen 
through, and Covent Garden will have no rivals.— The 
performance of the Agamemnon of :schylus at Cambridge 
University will be supplied with incidental music composed by 
Sir Hubert Parry.—Sir A. C. Mackenzie has gone to Ramsgate 
to work at his Cantata for the Leeds Festival—At Madame 
Albani’s concert on May 12th, at the Albert Hall, the Quintet 
from the A/eistersinger will be given. It is seldom heard in 
the concert ,room.—The Ist and 2nd parts of Mr. Coleridge 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Hiawatha” are to be performed on May 6th at 
Queen’s Hall. 


Musical Potes, 


Qa 


Berlin.—The run on Wagner's operas is still on the 
increase, the performances in German having risen from 
1,232 to 1,342 from Ist July, 1898, to 3oth June, 1899. 
These took place in 76 towns, among which 24 in 
London, 12 in Riga, and 2in Amsterdam. Zannhduser 
was given 280 times ; Lohengrin, 277; Flying Dutch- 
man, 168; Meistersinger, 136; Walkiire, 126; Rhein- 
gold, 88; Gotterdiimmerung, 79; Siegfried,77 ; Riensi, 
61; Tristan, 47; Nibelungen, as a cycle, 40 times. 
Berlin had 74 Wagner performances ; Hamburg, 60 ; 
Dresden, 56; Vienna, 55; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 52 ; 
Graz, 51 ; Leipzig, 47 ; Munich, 47 ; Breslau, 44 ; Wies- 
baden, 31; Prague, 29; Cologne, 28; Carlsruhe, 
London, Mayence, 24 each, etc. In foreign languages, 
183 representations took place, of which 49 in Paris 
alone; 33 in Brussels, 13 in Holland, 15 in England 
(besides those in German), 8 in Italy, 14 in Stockholm, 
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5 in Spain, 15 in New York, 1 (!) at Moscow, and 1 at 
Buenos Ayres.—The Ist April last was the thirtieth 
anniversary of the premiere of Die Metstersinger at the 
Royal Opera here, with Mallinger, Marianne Brandt, 
Alb. Niemann, Betz, Hugo Kriiger, Carl Basse, etc., in 
the cast, under the ddé¢on of Karl Eckert.—Count Hoch- 
berg, Director of the Royal Stages, and a fertile and 
clever composer, has published a Pianoforte Trio in A 
at Breitkopfand Hartel, which is superior to most modern 
works of its class.—An “ operatic trial stage” has been 
founded for the public performance of such lyric works 
as have not attained a hearing elsewhere. Director 
Wogodski will chiefly select such works as will not 
require elaborate mounting. — Albert Lortzing’s son 
Theodor, aged 70, having just followed his sister 
Charlotte Lortzing to the grave, only two of the 
dramatic composer’s children are left: Caroline, who 
is married to Krafft, of Vienna, and his youngest son 
Hans, the Berlin actor and stage manager.—The Berlin 
Male Choral Union, under A. Zander, produced inter 
alia a Song of Consecration, for baritone solo, chorus, 
and orchestra by E. Schuch, and Max Bruch’s “ To the 
Fallen at Thermopylz,” which, although of no particular 
value, towered above its just-mentioned predecessor, 
and a hymn, which followed, by R. Becker.—Rein- 
hold L. Herman’s Legend, for vocal soli, chorus, and 
orchestra, “ The Fiddler of Gmiind,” given at the Sing- 
akademie, contains some effective choral sections, but 
lacks on the whole elevation of character. — Hans 
Pfitzner’s prelude to his opera, The Rose from the Garden 
of Love, which was produced by the Art Promotion 
Union, proved both dreary and bombastic, without a 
vestige of dramatic force.—Felix Weingartner, the 
famous conductor, gave a concert with a programme 
consisting exclusively of his own songs, which display 
much subjective individuality. He had an excellent 
interpreter in the eminently dramatic Frau Schoder- 
Gutheil, of Weimar, recently engaged for the Vienna 
opera.—On the other hand little personality is shown in 
a pianoforte concerto by the Dutch pianist-composer 
Dirk Schiifer, the virtuoso element predominating over 
genuine musical merit.—An operetta-company, consist- 
ing of ladies, with the exception of the director, 
Gothov-Griineke, composer of operettas, has started 
with considerable success at the Belle-Alliance Theatre. 
—A “Schubert Society” has been formed here for the 
propagation of the Viennese master’s and of other 
meritorious modern works.—The contemplated Haydn- 
Mozart-Beethoven monument will, by permission of the 
Emperor, be placed in the beautiful Thiergarten. Prof. 
Siemering’s model met with general favour ; considerable 
contributions are yet required.—An act of extraordinary 
artistic cosmopolitanism was performed by the Royal 
Fine Art Academy by electing the rabid French 
Chauvinist, Camille Saint-Saéns, a member of that great 
Institute. Xaver Scharwenka received the same dis- 
tinguished honour, which was ratified by the Prussian 
Minister of Fine Arts.—The late Professor H. Ehrlich 
has bequeathed his musical collection to the local 
‘ Teachers’ Union.”—The popular song-writer, Graben- 
Hoffmann, was presented by the German Government 
with a purse of 500 marks on the celebration of his 
eightieth birthday. 

Leipzig.—The municipality has been petitioned for the 
erection of a Wagner monument. A very fine model 
will be shown by the local sculptor, Stein. 

Dresden.—Albert Fuchs, Professor of the Royal Kon- 
servatorium and musical critic of the Dresdner Zeitung, 
produced at his concert, exclusively, a selection of his 
own compositions, to wit: a series of very clever songs, 


a sonata in D, Op. 27, for violoncello and piano, and sui e, 
Op. 28, for the same instruments. 

Hamburg.—A new opera, Zhe Quiet Village, text by 
Max Kalbeck, with music, which is lyric and tuneful but 
wanting in dramatic grip, as was to be expected from the 
composer, Alexander von Fielitz, met with a very 
favourable reception. 

Carlsruhe—The ballet “Pan in the Bush,” by Bier- 
baum, music by Felix Mottl, was successfully produced. 

Stuttgart—A new ballet, “A Festive Dance at the 
Castle Solitude,” music by the Court Conductor Doppler, 
met with considerable favour at the Royal Opera. 

Frankfort o/M.—A MS. Violin Sonata in B minor, by 
Wilhelm Lampe, of Berlin, written in the manner of 
Brahms, produced here, created a very favourable impres- 
sion. So did Tschaikowski’s Symphony No. 3, in D. 

Detmold.—A MS. opera, 7he Fortune of Hohenstein, 
by Otto Kurth, was successfully produced. 

Tréves.—The first musical festival of the three cities, 
Tréves, Coblenz, and Saarbriicken-St. Johann, will take 
place on the 20th and 21st May next, at the first-named 
place, with a classic and modern programme under the 
direction of Prof. Conrad Heubner, of Coblenz, and 
I, Lomba, of Tréves, respectively. The Grand Ducal 
Darmstadt Band will form the nucleus of the orchestral 
forces. 

Munich.-The Royal Playhouse, where also light opera 
is given, will be closed, by order of the police, owing to 
structural defects, on 1st April, 1901. A piece of ground has 
been acquired in Maximilian Street, opposite the Hotel 
“The Four Seasons.” The new building, which will hold 
700 persons, is to open already on Ist May, 1901.—Antonio 
Ribera, of Barcelona, proved himself a very competent 
conductor at a performance of [erlioz’s “ Phantastic 
Symphony” at a Kaim orchestral concert. A symphony, 
‘* Barbarossa,” by Sigismund Hausegger, has met with 
exceptional favour. 

Konigsberg.—The prize of £240 sterling, offered by the 
municipal councillor, Walter Simon, for the best popular 
German opera, has elicited no less than 400 applications 
for particulars. 

Dessau.— Zhe Executioner of Bergen, a Northern opera 
by Niehr, met with very fair success. 

Wiesbaden. The musical performances, which the 
German Emperor will probably attend, are fixed as fol- 
lows :—May 16th, 20th, 22nd, and 23rd, Oberon; Czar and 
Zimmerman on 18th; Fra Diavolo on 19th and 2tst. 
Oderon will be given with extraordinary magnificence, the 
designs for the decorations being supplied by the painter 
Salzmann, who always accompanies William II. on his 
sea voyages. The mzse-en-scone of Fra Diavolo will like- 
wise be a marvel of beauty and precision. Little did 
Lortzing and Auber dream that their works would be 
honoured by Imperial orders, 

Elberfeld.— W2nkelried, opera by the French composer, 
Paul Lacombe, met with great success both here and at 
Barmen. Madame Lacombe, who had assisted at the 
final rehearsals and early representations, was greatly 
touched by the favourable reception accorded to her 
husband's work. 

Erfurt.—A new opera, A /Vinter’s Tale, both text 
(after Shakespeare) and music by Balduin Zimmermann, 
first conductor of the local opera, achieved a signal suc- 
cess, which will, however, have to be ratified elsewhere. 
It is written in Wagnerian manner on about twelve Leit- 





motive, and shows talent and skill. 

|  Diisseldorf.—Mendelssohn is to have a bronze [statue 
, here, to be executed by Clemens Buscher. 

| Stettin—The highly-gifted Berlin composer, Ed. Behm, 
; produced his very remarkable Violin Sonata in A with 
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exceptional success. Fred. Kiel’s seldom-played. very 
melodious Waltz for String Quartet, in G, was also given 
with fine effect. ¢ . 

Crefeld.—On the ist Qctober a great Vocal Tourna- 
ment will take place in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the local “Vocal Union,” when “ Resur- 
rection,” a new male chorus by C. Jos. Brambach, Op. 111, 
will be produced. 

Mayence.—By order of the Town Council, the musical 
director, Dr. Fritz Volbach, has written a Festival Cantata 
for vocal soli, chorus, orchestra, and organ, for the Gu- 
tenberg celebration, which is to be held on the 24th June, 
when Handel’s Judas Maccabeus will also be given. 
Besides other festivities, a grand historic procession in 
costumes will take place. 

Breslau.— Zhe Fairy of Princess Lise, a fairy opera by 
Frl. Marie Wurm, has been successfully given. 

Darmstadt.—S. de Lange produced his “ Lament over 
the Death of Pericles,” for soprano solo, chorus, and 
orchestra. It contains some characteristic elegiac strains, 
but lacks the grandeur needed to illustrate that powerful 
period of Greek history. 

Baden-Baden.—A Wagner evening was entirely devoted 
to pianoforte transcriptions, from Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, 
Meistersinger, Siegfried, and Parsitfal, written and played 
by the concert giver, Dr. Victor Kristel. 

Freyburg.—A dramatic poem, “Jos. Fritz,” by Alex. 
Adam, met with a very warm reception at its first pro- 
duction by the Musical Union. 

Heidelberg.—Der Mummelsee, opera by E. Sahlender, 
was very well received. 

Gera.—Prince Henry XIV. of Reuss-Schleitz is having 
a new pretty theatre constructed in this capital of 45,000 
inhabitants. The total population is only 135,000, and 
the total revenue is hardly £120,000 sterling. The 
Prince’s enthusiasm for musical and dramatic art is 
ee by such a heavy expenditure from his civil 
ist. 

Altenburg.—A new opera, 7he Powdermaker of Nurem- 
berg, by Th. Bade, had a friendly reception. 

Liibeck.— Zhe Last Days of Pompeit, opera by Von 
Montowt, was favourably received. 

Strasburg.—A one-act tragic opera, Zhe Wedding of 
Ferrol, words and music by Adolf Arensen, had an 
almost sensational success under Conductor Lohse. 

Vienna.—/o/anthe, the one-act opera by Tschaikowsky, 
met with only moderate success at the Imperial! Opera, 
notwithstanding its fine interpretation with a first-rate 
cast, Fri. Kurz, Messrs. Naval, Demutb, Neidl, and 
Hesch, under G. Mahler’s baton. The action as well as 
the music are deficient in dramatic life, and the latter at 
times borders on triviality—At the Theater an der Wien 
the success of a new operetta, Zhe Stepmother, 
was secured by a diverting libretto after the French 
farce, Za femme a papa, and sparkling, although not 
very original, ‘music by Leo Held, son of the recently 
deceased Berlin conductor and librettist, Ludwig Held.— 
This eighty-year-old house of glorious memories (Jenny 
Lind, Staudigl, Tichatschek, Meyerbeer, Lortzing, etc.) 
has been sold by the owner, Fri. von Schénerer, to a 
syndicate, and it will probably be rebuilt by the cele- 
brated architects, Fellner and Helmer, for £25,000 sterling. 
Angelo Neumann has been asked to accept the artistic 
direction, but it appears that he will not be permitted by 
the directorate of the Prague Theatre to divide his atten- 
tion between the two stages.—The genuine autograph 
(16 pages) of Schubert’s ‘ Loda’s Gespenst,” forming 
part of the “ Gesange Ossian’s,” supposed to be lost, has 
come to light, and was announced for public auction 
here. The piece is dated 17th January, 1816, hitherto 





presumed to have: been written in 1815.—The* third 
international competition, founded by Anton: Rubinstein, 
which takes place every five years, will this year be held 
from the 7th to 20th August, in the Little Musikverein, 
when two prizes of 5,000 francs for composition and 
pianoforte playing, respectively, will be awarded, both 
of which can be won by the same competitor. If un- 
allotted, smaller prizes of 2,000 francs can be given away. 
The competition is open to musicians of all countries, 
aged 20 to 26. For further particulars apply to the Kon- 
servatorium at St. Petersburg.—The young inmates ofthe 
Imperial Institute for the Blind gave a performance of a 
selection of works exclusively written by blind composers 
in all parts of Europe. The well-known pianist-organist 
composer, Labor, took part at this touching concert.—In 
consequence of the demise of the Dane, J. P. E. Hart- 
mann, the doubtful honour of being the Nestor of 
composers has devolved upon Gottfried Preyer, who, on 
15th March last, celebrated his 93rd. birthday—com- 
poser of a vast quantity of sacred and other music, 
and a first-rate organist, still holding his post at the 
cathedral of St. Stephen’s.—This city is going to send 
its three foremost musical corporations to the Paris 
Exhibition—the Philharmonic Society, under Gustav 
Mahler, the Miannergesangverein, and the Schubert- 
bund. — Nicolas Dumba has. bequeathed his entire 
celebrated collection of Schubert autographs to the 
Geselischaft der Musikfreunde.—On 2nd April, 1800, 
young Beethoven gave a concert here, at the old Court 
Theatre, producing for the first time his first Symphony 
and the Septet. “ Tickets to be had at the composer's 
lodgings, Tiefer Graben, N. 231, 3rd floor.” 

Prague.—A two-act music drama, Vorwegian Wed- 
ding, by Gerard Schjelderup, and a one-act light opera, 
Ginna the Gipsy, by Leo Held, completed no less than 
eight novelties produced this season at the German 
Theatre. The Norwegian opera secured a striking suc- 
cess under Conductor Stransky, by reason of its charming 
national colour, natural glow and sincerity of the music, 
rare dramatic power and ingenious orchestration.—A new 
ballet, “Die schéne Girtnerin,” being genuine tuneful 
ballet music by Josef Manas, deserves favourable 
mention.—The National Czechian Opera brought out 
a new opera, Badicka, by Adalbert Horak. The in- 
terpretation and staging were excellent. 

Carlsbad.—A number of orchestral works by Prof. 
Eduard Caudella were produced by Labitzky’s Band. 
They are likely to be heard also at Marienbad. 

Budapest.—A two-act opera, The Smugglers, by Josef 
Bahnert, met with moderate success, and an operetta, 
Cleopatra, by George Veré, was well received.—Alexander 
Erkel, son of the famous Hungarian composer, has retired 
after forty years’ service as conductor at the National 
Opera, with a pension of 5,000 florins per annum. 

Paris.—Le: Juif Polonais, after Erckmann Chatriand’s 
well:known novel, music by Camille Erlanger, composer 
of Kermarioand Saint Julienl' Hospitalier, both performed 
at the Opéra Comique, had its premiére at the same 
house. The numerous popular Alsatian tunes, as well as 
the scoring, proved the chief attraction. Victor Maurel 
shone more as an actor than as vocalist in the title-rdle. 
At a Colonne concert, Siegfried Wagner met with an 
enthusiastic welcome as conductor of his Barenhiiuter 
overture and of some Wagnerian music. It is to be hoped 
that the young heir of a great name will accept the 
ovation in its true light. A second concert had to be 
given. Another Colonne concert produced two pieces 
for hautbois by Mme. de Grandval, very neatly played by 
Bleuzet, a fine pianoforte quartet by the late Boellmann 
(piano, Mme. Monteux Barriére), a very pretty Aubade 
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for wind: by Luigini, and a graceful “petite suite” for 
orchestra by Henri -Biisser. Massenet’s new oratorio, 
No. 3, La Terre Promise, produced at St. Eustache 
Church, created a very favourable impression. The text 
is compiled by the composer, and treats the same subject 
as Handel’s Joshua. A concert given by the eminent 
harpist, A. Hasselmanns, was almost exclusively devoted 
to compositions by Ch. M. Widor : the Spanish overture, 
the violoncello concerto played by Louis Hasselmanns 
(one of the last.“ prizes ” of the Conservatoire), Schubert’s 
“Junge Nonne,” scored by Widor and sung by Mme. 
Kinen, and a brilliant new “Choral and Variations ” for 
harp and orchestra, specially composed for the concert 
giver. The eminent violinist, Ladislas Gorski, produced 
a very effective concerto by Stojowski. A violin sonata 
(No. 6.) by H. Barbedette, critic on the staff of Ze 
Ménestrel, has been performed with success by the 
celebrated Dancla Quartet party. The Dunkerque Fine 
Art Society offers a gold medal, worth 300 francs, and 
several silver medals, for a pianoforte trio with violin and 
violoncello in three movements. MSS. to be sent in 
before the 15th July next. The prize trio will be performed 
at a public concert. 

Lyons.—An opera, Ja/e/, by Arthur Coquard, pupil of 
César Franck, and one of R. Wagner’s most earnest 
French followers, and Le Capitaine Loys, by Widor, 
were successfully produced. 

Orleans.—Yet another Jeanne d’Arc, dramatic sym- 
phony for recitation, vocal solos, chorus, and orchestra, 
by the young conductor, G. Rabani, was produced and 
well received. 

Brussels —The “Rue du Manége” is to be renamed 
* Rue Joseph Dupont.” The erection of a monument in 
memory of the late conductor is also contemplated. 

Zurich.—A cantata, “ At the Ratcatcher’s in the Magic 
Mountains,” for two female solo voices, female chorus, 
and pianoforte accompaniment, by Dr. C. Attenhofer, 
Op. 59, given under the composer's direction, may be 
found very acceptable by conductors of similar vocal 
societies as a melodious and fluently written piece of 
music. 

Bern.—A one-act operatic drama, Wight, by Bogumil 
Zepler, was successfully produced. Likewise sub- 
sequently at Zurich. 

Geneva.—Henri Marteau, the famous virtuoso, has 
accepted the post of Professor of the Violin at the local 
conservatoire on brilliant terms, which will permit of his 
touring during part of the year. 

St. Petersburg —On the occasion of Prof. Solowieff’s 
fifty years’ art-jubilee, his opera, Cordelia, was given in 
the presence of,the Czar and Czarina. Silver laurel 
wreaths were presented to the composer. 


Warsaw.—The already mentionéd extraordinary gift of 


the young Polish Count Zamoysky to the band of the 
theatre consists of forty old Itaiian violins, violas, violon- 
cellos, and double basses from his collection, while the 
“wind” and “percussion” are provided from the fore- 
most European makers. The instruments are allotted each 
to a particular desk, and are to be left by each performer 
to his successor. The value of this princely donation is 
estimated at 60,000 roubles. 

Milan.—The generally current assertion that Verdi had 
been refused admittance to the Milan Conservatoire in 
1832 has been proved to be incorrect. The artist of 
eighteen summers was rejected as a bad pianist, not as 
a nascent talented composer. 

Rome.—The only church where the traditions of really 
fine sacred music are preserved is the San Giovanni di 
Latran, thanks to the director, Filippo Capocci. /.e., 
during the four Sundays in Lent, when the sound of 





the organ is prohibited (!), works by Orlando di Lasso,” 
Palestrina, Giovanni Crote, and Francesco Sutiano were 
set down for ae rn charming violinist 
Teresina Tua played a sonata, No. 2, by the rapidly 
rising composer Enrico Bossi, with considerable success. 

Bologna.—The Sremitre of a one-act opera, Ordinanza, 
by Ugo Dallanoce, was successfully given, with pianoforte 
accompaniment executed by the composer. 

Modena.—A one-act opera, Zhe Gipsies, words and 
music by A. Ferretto, was produced with very moderate 
success, Cuts and alterations were thought needful for 
a second performance. The same subject, after Pouscl- 
kine’s dramatic poem, had been used for an opera by 
Valli, which was performed under the same title (G/z . 
Zingari) at Milan last year.—The performance of Perosi’s 
oratorios is a somewhat expensive luxury. A rendering 
of the Resurrection of Christ was given up on that 
account, as the composer asked 1,500 francs for himself ; 
the music costs 2,000 francs, the orchestra 2,400 francs ; 
the chorus 1,400 francs, while the fees for the solo singers 
amount to 3,000 francs—total, with other items, about 
12,000 francs. Small chance of profit ! 

Casalmonferrato.—T he premzere of the opera Ormesinda, 
words and music by Anibale Pellizzone, was attended by 
decided success. 

Monte Carlo.—A five-act lyric tragedy, Renaud d’ Arles, 
by Noél Desjoyeaux, produced under Léon Jehin, was 
very warmly received. 

Madrid.— La Cortijera, a three-act lyric drama by 
Huberto Chapi, although from one of Spain’s foremost 
composers, proved disappointing.—Cavalleria Chulapona, 
a parody by the young composer José Fayos of Mas- 
cagni’s piece, though coming somewhat tardily, was well 
received.—A favourable reception was likewise accorded 
to two other operatic trifles—Fos Martin el Tamborilero, 
by Jeronimo Jimenez, and E/ Cuerno de Oro, by Mateos. 
—A zarzuela, “La Sefora Capitana,” by Barrera and 
Quinito Valverde, seems like an album of dance music, 
but is agreeable to listen to. 

Pampeluna. --- P. Sarasate’s last annual visit to his 
cherished native place almost led to a little revolution, 
because the Carlist municipality had this time forbidden 
the ovations which the townspeople are in the habit of 
bestowing upon the great violinist, who is no Carlist. 
Owing to public demonstrations, the officials had to 
resign, and in the proclamation issued by the newly 
elected municipality Sarasate was called “the beloved 
son of Pampeluna.” The Carlists threatened disturbances 
on the day of the artist’s arrival. 

Athens.—A German choral society has just been added 
to the Conservatoire, which displays considerable activity. 
Jacob Bohm, cf the Dresden Konservatorium, has been 
engaged. 

Deaths.—Heinrich Vogl, the famous impersonator of 
Tristan, Loge, etc., connected since 1865 with the Munich 
Court Opera, where he made his désut as Max in Der 
Freischiitz; born 1845, succumbed to a stroke of 
apoplexy.—August Werner, professor at Geneva Con- 
servatoire, excellent pianist; aged 59.—Alex. Louis 
Drouét, excellent pianist, pupil of Mendelssohn, 
director of the Music School at Freiburg i. B.— 
Richard Langenhan, the Munich conductor.—Aman- 
dus Kaps, formerly tenor of the Hamburg Opera, 
aged 90.—Richard Bérner, Royal Musical Director at 
Breslau, aged 66.—Lady John Scott, composer of some 
popular Scotch songs, aged 90.—Adele Piuni-Pizzorni, 
young Italian songstress, died suddenly of yellow fever at 
Havana. — Nicolau de Medina Ribas, distinguished 
Spanish violinist settled in Portugal.— Louis Enault, 
litterato, author of a book, “Frédéric Chopin.” — Gias. 
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Villani, vocalist, born at Foggia in 1822. He sang till 
the age of 65.—Fried. Knauth, Royal Musical Professor 
of Berlin, aged 70.—Prof. John Boie, musical director at 
Altona, aged 79.— Guido Cornevali, president of the 
Liceo Rossini at Pesaro.— Ernest Bernard, esteemed 
oboe-virtuoso and professor at the Conservatoire Lidge, 
where he was born in 1843.—Armand Raynaud, dis- 
tinguished conductor of Toulouse. — Major Charles 
Russel Day, born at Horstead (Norwich) in 1860, author 
of a celebrated book on Indian music and instruments ; 
learned in military music; was killed at Paardeberg. 
—Guatelli-Pacha, distinguished musician and military 
bandmaster at Constantinople, successor to Donizetti’s 
brother, born at Parma; aged 84.~-Nicolaus Dumba, 
born 1830 at Dobling, near Vienna, wealthy cotton-mill 
owner, banker, peer of the Austrian Reichsrath, amateur 
vocalist (pupil of Jaeger, friend of Fr. Schubert), and 
one of the foremost art patrons of his time, owner 
of a vast collection of Schubert’s autographs, vice- 
president of the Musikverein, president of the Minner- 
yesangverein. The initial rehearsal of 777s¢an took place 
in 1861 at Tattendorf, one of his residences, where 
Wagner, Frau Dustmann, the tenor Aloys Ander, 
Winterberger, Dr. Schmidt, etc., were his guests for a 
few weeks. He was also on intimate terms with Brahms 
and Johann Strauss, who dedicated his famous “Blue 
Danube” waltz to him. In his last days he was the 
chief founder of the New Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
promises to render excellent service to musical art 
at Vienna.—William Witt, London representative for 
eighteen years of the firm of C. G. Rider at Leipzig. 








HARLES DANCLA’S 
CELEBRATED VIOLIN STUDIES. 


20 Etudes brillantes et caractéristiques. Op. 73. (Edition No. 10751.) 5. a. 
Price, net 4 — 

74. (Edition 

eee ; .. Price, net 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 

City Branch: 22, Newgate Street E.C. 

And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 5, New Burlington Street, W. 


fcole du Mécanisme. 


50 Exercices journaliers. Op. 
No, 10752) ie aden ee os. hee 





E PAUER’S 25 Bagatelles Caractéristiques 


pour Piano. Op. 76. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8291. Price, net, 2s. 


“ E. Pauer's ‘25 Bagatelles Caractéristiques’ for solo pianoforte (his Op. 
76) are one and all written with an admirable simplicity and care, 
while effectiveness is certainly won. In short, the volume is full of excellent 
pianoforte pieces for the young beginner.”—T7he Musical Standard, Feb- 
ruary roth, 1900. 

‘* Pianists will doubtless welcome the ‘25 Bagatelles Caractéristiques,’ 
by E. Pauer, a collection of charming and expressive little solos.’—Daily 
lelegraph, December atst, 1899. 

‘Several of them are extremely tasteful, while all are good practice for 
little fingers.” —The Musical News, December 23rd, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





LAIDY’S “TECHNICAL STUDIES” 
(TECHNISCHE STUDIEN) FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN TEXT. 
Continental Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No, 8336), net, 2s, 
English Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8337), net, 2s. 

‘* Plaidy is a first-rate guide. His ‘ Technical Studies’ have been, indeed, 
for years a standard text-book in many important schools of music. The 
useful comments of the author concerning the art, not only of playing, but 
of practisinga more difficult art than is generally supposed—are given in 
the original German, and also in English.” —7he Athenaeum. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: a2, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





SONATINAS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By ARNOLD KRUG. Op. 93. 
Continental Fingering. 
No, 1, in F major. (Edition No. 6214)... Price, net 1 — 
2,inG major. (Edition No. 62148)... » net r-- 
‘The music is of serviceable simplicity. That, however, is not all; for 
one is much impressed by the music's finish, spontaneity and pleasantness. 
Excellent, too, is its “tone” —perhaps cne should say its “ classical” tone.” 
—Musical Standard, April 21, 1909. 
London ; AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


PR FAR-ROSE (Dornréschen). 


Cantata for female voices, soli, and chorus, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment by 


FRANZ ABT. Op. 601. 


No. 9031. Vocal Score . ce pee dug «» Price,net 2 6 
No. 9031@ Words and connecting text for recitation .., 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, 
MOFFAT’S 


* New Violin and Pianoforte Pieces. 





Mazurka Hongroise _.. 
Punchinello. Gavotte... 
Hebridean Jorram 

Légende neo 

Mélodie amoureuse sie 
Pierrette. Danse gracieuse ... 
Scotch Melodies. Fantasia ... 
Irish Melodies. Fantasia 
English Airs, Fantasia 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





ADAME M. MARCHESIT’S New Edition of 
CONCONE’S LESSONS AND VOCALISES, 


Edition with Marks of Expression and Phrasing. 


No, 
+] 8822 Fifty Lessons for the Middle Register of the Voice. Op. 9 


6787 25 Lessons or Vocalises. (23 Legons de Chant ou Vocalises 
mélodiques de moyenne difficulté pour le médium de la 
voix), Op.10 .. oe a ve we ap és 

40 Lessons for Contralto. Op. 17 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


6790 





eee: BORCH’S NEW WORKS. 


‘s 
Op. 22, Suite norvégienne, Scénes rustiques pour Piano, (Aurore, 
Chant du Matin ; Langeleik, Histoire; Chanson; Re- 
tour vers la vallée.) Edition No. 6070 w= set 
3me Valse Caprice pour Piano .., ooo 


Petites piéces caractéristiques pour Piano. (Chant de la 
bergére, Sarabande, Le hautbois du berger, Chanson et 
danse norvégienne,) Edition No, 6071 

No, 4. Chanson et danse norvégienne pour Piano. 
musicales, No, 63) 4 

Rerceuse pour Violon et Piano ... és : 

Adagio religioso pour Violoncelle et Orgue. 
5376 ove ove ove 


Deux Morceaux pour Piano :— 
No.1. Elégie ... ‘ 


Op. 
Op. 


net 


Op. (Perles 


Op. so. 
Op. 


Edition No. 


net 


Op. 56. 


No. 2. Erotique ie = ea = ai 4 

, No.1. Elégie, For string orchestra (2 Violins, Viola, Violun- 

cello, and Bass). Edition No. 7013 net 

Petites piéces caractéristiques pour Piano. (Tristesse, 
Mazurk, ‘‘Gangar” danse norvégienne.) Edition No. 
6072 

London : 


Op. 5 
Op. 58. 
v7 aoe eee ee ooo ee a a 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street. 
Library and School Department: 6; New Burlington Street, W. 
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Ghe New York Daily Cribune 


of March 19th, 1900, publishes the following Review of 


EBENEZER PROUT’S ‘‘ THE ORCHESTRA”: 


9189. Vol. I., The Technique of the Instruments ena ... Bound, net 
9190. Vol. II., Orchestral Combination... “ed sti ove os " 











Although the subject is one which concerns the professional musician more than the amateur, and the mere unlearned and 
unpractised lover of the art scarcely at all, it would seem to be an unpardonable neglect of duty on the part of Zhe Tribune 
not to direct attention to one of the most remarkable and admirable technical treatises which the century has produced. The 
duty and privilege, moreover, are both emphasized by the very liberal scope which the study of musical art is assuming even 
among those who do not aim higher than to add to their capacity for enjoyment, and the circumstance that there is much in the 
subject to which the treatise is devoted which can be acquired without drudgery—even pleasantly. The treatise to which 
reference is had is Ebenezer Prout’s ‘‘ The Orchestra,” and it relates to the character, capabilities and uses of the different 
instruments of the band to which music lovers listen in the opera house and at symphony concerts. It is the latest of a series of 
text books, each one of which is almost as admirable as this, on all the branches of musical science—harmony, counterpoint, 
fugue and form—and he would not go far astray who would say that these treatises stamp Professor Prout as one of the most 
remarkable musical pedagogues that ever lived. All things considered, the learning, patience and experience in all the depart- 
ments seem to equal, if not to surpass, those of any of his predecessors, German, French or Italian, in any one. Mr. Prout is 
professor of music in the University of Dublin. He has composed much, and his works in all the large forms have had 
respectful hearing in Great Britain, though they have not placed him in the list of great composers ; but this does not lessen his 
claim to admiring respect. Musical creation is a matter of inspiration and learning combined. Those upon whom the divine 
gift of inspiration has descended first accomplish the deed, and from the deed the principles upon which they worked or the 
methods of expression which they employed are evolved. These principles and methods inure to the advantage of those who 
come after. Yet it still remains true that, as Faust concludes, 


‘‘Im Anfang war die That,” 


and that in all that lifts the modern, civilized art above the ancient and primitive we are thrown back upon experiments and 
application of the results of the experiments of others. It is only in this sense that orchestration can be lifted into something 
like a science ; and it is because Mr. Prout has presented sucha wealth of results gleaned from a study of the whole instrumental 
art from Bach to Brahms and his contemporaries, has classified and expounded them more scientifically, cogently and lucidly 
than any of his predecessors, that his work on orchestration must be given the high place that we have assigned to it. 


We have called it a book, but it is a work in two volumes, which were separated by two years of time in their appearance. 
Volume I., finished in 1897, deals with the technique of the various orchestral instruments, their individual capacities and tonal 
characteristics ; Volume II. deals with them in combination. It is im the second volume that he makes the greatest strides 
in advance of his predecessors in this field of study—the field which distinguishes the orchestral art of to-day chiefly from that of 
a generation ago. For our purposes it is not necessary to refer to the excellent treatise by Gevaert, for that exists only in its 
original French and a German translation, and with the existing confusion in musical terminology amateur students in America 
are not likely to look beyond the resources of their own language. Here they have Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke’s translation of 
Berlioz’s “Traité d’Instrumentation,” Corder’s ‘‘ The Orchestra, and How to Write for It,” and a chapter in Lavignac’s 
“Music and Musicians,” a second edition of which was recently issused by Henry Holt & Co. Berlioz’s treatise was long the 
standard work, as its author was long the exemplar of the modern system of writing for the orchestra ; but, like Lavignac’s 
concise and otherwise admirable chapter, it taught comparatively little about the combination of instrumental voices, Corder 
devoted more attention to the orchestra as a whole, but his aim was too utilitarian—he aimed to teach the English student how 
to write for the small bands of the ballroom and theatre. Mr. Prout’s vision is universal, and perhaps nothing could more 
explicitly and comprehensively tell what he has done than to say that after he has told all about the individual instruments in 
one volume, he writes twelve additional chapters, containing 300 pages, on the orchestra in general, the string orchestra, the 
treatment of wind instruments, the small orchestra (meaning the band without wind instruments other than horns), balance of 
tone, contrasts and colours, the combination of the organ and orchestra, orchestral accompaniments, arranging for orchestra, 
scoring for incomplete orchestras and chamber music. The work is published by Augener & Co., whose American 
representatives are Schuberth & Co, 





London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., and 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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ALAESTRA. 


A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- 
Pieces for , 

VIOLIN SOLO WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT ; 
arranged in progressive order, carefully marked and annotated 


BY ERNST HEIM. 


Edition 
No. BOOK I, 

Book Ia oe - ss os is ee na oh 
ConTENTS.—4 Pieces on the open strings by Ritter, 

Reinecke, etc., and 7 easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first 

position, by Ritter, Moffat, Aprile, Saint-George, etc. 

Book Ib ne oie vs oe ° oe ee a 
g easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first position by Moffat, 

Heim, Reinecke, and Gurlitt, 

Book Ic. SupPpLEMENT TO Booxs AandsB.,, +s oe 
Piece on the open strings by Bordogni, and 9 easy Pieces 

in the easiest keys by Moffat, Ritter, Concone, Stephen 

Heller, Volkmann, Laubach, etc. 


BOOK II. 
Book IIa _.. ee ee Re if PP oe vs 
Contents.—Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in 
the first position, by Mendelssohn, Ritter, Laubach, and R. 
Hofmann. 
Book IIs of es < ie es om we «o 
Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in the first posi- 
tion, by R. Hofmann, Handel, and L. Nicole. Occurrence 
of easy double-stopping, chords, and easy ornaments, by 
Laubach, Meo, and Haydn. 
Book IIc. Supplement To Books A and B.. *F as 
Pieces by Wolfermann, Stephen Heller, Tschaikowsky, 
Kreuz, and Kullak. 


114714 


114710 


11471¢ 


11472a 


114725 


11472¢ 


BOOK III. 
Book IIIa _ .. ae oe + oe . 


Contents.—Rather more difficult pieces in the first 
position ; Occurrence of chords, double-stopping, and orna- 
ments : 3 Pieces by Saint-George and J. S. Bach. Employ- 
ment of the half position: 3 Pieces by Gurlitt, Reinecke, 
and Scotson Clark. 

Book IIIs... oe ee oe ee 5 és se 

Employment of the half position: 2 Pieces by Dolmetsch 
and Schubert. Second position; changing from first to 
second position : 4 Pieces by Crescentini, Boccherini, Scotson 
Clark, and Senaillé, 

Book IIIc. SuppLeMENT To Books a and B os v 

Pieces by Wolfermann, Scotson Clark, Nicole, Kullak, 
Loeschhorn, and A. Krug. 


114736 


11473¢ 


BOOK IV. 
Book IVa ‘> om ae m af ip re 
Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first and 
third position without Portamento. Pieces by J. S. Bach and 
Veracini. Change between first and third positions with Porta- 
mento; Pieces by Mathilde Heim-Brem, Strelezki, and Ignaz 
Lachner. 
Book lVs_ a4. ee oe ee ee oe oe + 
Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first, 
second, and third positions: Pieces by Gurlitt, Haydn, and 
Ignaz Lachner. Change between the half, first, second, and 
third positions : Pieces by Handel and Mendelssohn, 
Boox [Vc. SuprLEMENT To Books A and B << os 
Pieces by F. David, A. Jensen, De Bériot, H. Ries, and 
N. W. Gade. 
BOOK V, 


114744 


114740 


11474C 


Book Va < rs s es +: e a 
Pieces with change from first to fourth position, by Lachner, 

Gurlitt, Hofmann, and Moffat. Piece with change from first 

to fifth position, by Lully, 

Book VB 


114754 


114750 se oe on oo Ae a ¥s és 
Pieces up to the fifth position, by Spohr, Geminiani 

Mozart, and Handel. ‘ ; “ 

Book Vc. SurPLEMENT TO Books A and B.. ‘e 
Pieces by Liszt, Jensen, Heller, Gade, and David. 


BOOK VI. 


11475¢ 


Book Via i Pe oa oo os es ow 
Pieces up to the sixth position, by Max Brauer, C. Gurlitt, 
and J. S. Bach. 
114766 Book Vib Ee = " a oa ch ‘ie 5% 
Pieces vp to the seventh position, by E, Thomas, R. 
Orlando Morgan, and J. Hoffmann. 
11476¢ Book Vic. SuprLEMENT To VIA and b.. es os ‘a 
Pieces by C. Ersfeld, C. Gurlitt, B. Molique, M. Hauser, 
and A. Strelezki. 


11764 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





ALAESTRA. 


A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- 
Pieces for VIOLIN SOLO with PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT ; 
arranged by Ernst’ Het (continued) : 


BOOK VII. 
Book VIIA 4s t “ e ws wa oe és 
Pieces up to the thirteenth position by A, Strelezki, P. 
Rode, de Angelis, and A, Moffat, : 
114776 Book VIIp, .. os ef th de ve we re 
Pieces up to the thirteenth position by Beethoven, 
Baillot, de Angelis, and G, Papini. 
Book VIIc. Suprtement To VII. aands .. 
Pieces by Molique, Mazas, and de Beriot. * 


(Will be continued.) 

The ‘‘ Palaestra” is intended to go hand in hand with Heim’s “ Gradu 
ad Parnassum,” To each book of the “‘ Gradus”’ there is a corresponding 
one of the “‘ Palaestra,” 

‘The pieces in these tomes, dealing with the fourth and fifth positions, 
are both useful and attractive. Classical as well as modern composers are 
duly represented, so that Lully, Bach, Handel, and Mozart are found in 
company with Spohr, Gade, Liszt, and other moderns, and, age notwith- 
standing, present a strong and healthy appearance.—7%e Daily Telegraph, 
October 13th, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


PERLES MUSICALES. 


Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour Piano. 
8me Série, 


114770 I 


t1477¢ 





Tu, Kutiax, Capucine, 

S, CoLERIDGE-TAYLOR,. 

Franz Liszt. 

ARNOLD Kruc, ae sad 

E, Hapersrer, En pleine mer (Auf hoher See), Poésie musicale 

H. Bertini. Etude caractéristique en Sol mineur eb dou 

SrepHgn Hevier. Promenades d’un Solitaire. Op. 78, No. 1 

J. Rarf.. Walzer (Tanz-Caprice) ... tt és ine a 

Tu, Kutta. La Gazelle, . Piéce caraciéristique. Op. 22 

F. E. Bacus. Barcarolle se or Fe és an 

A. STELEzkKI. Valse Poétique... iis us ste «eo 

G. MerKEL. Frihlingslied (Spring Song)... as ae es 
London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 

City Branch: 22, Newgate street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


Légende gee -_ waa omg 
Humoresque. Op, 31, No, ... is 
Mélodies polonaises (Glanes de Woronince) ... 

Mélodie (Melody). Op. 72, No. 1 


WWWEWWWWWWW& & 


NSTRUCTIVE VIOLIN WORKS 
; By RICHARD HOFMANN. 


Edition. 


0. 

5666a, 6 20 Melodic Studies for the Violin in the first position. (80 
melodische Studien fiir Violine in der ersten Position.) 
P- 90. oss the untae. eee, A @ BOOMS, GREN 
5667a, b 40 Studies for the Violin, in all positions, for practice in shift- 
ing, and the development of technique and style. (40 Studien 
fiir Violine mit Anwendung aller Positionen, zur Ausbildung 
des Lagenspiels, der Technik und des Vortrags.) Op. gt. 
In 2 Books, each 

5668 The First Instruction in Violin Playing. (Der erste Unter- 
richt im Violinspiel). Op. 92 ... a a ee 
5668a, Thesamein2 Books... BookI., net, 2/-- Book II. 2 
5292 Four pieces for 3 Violins, in an easy style, for the use of 
Music-schools, Academies, etc. Op. 104... ate eos 
5323 _ Trio for two Violins and Viola. Op.112 _... = 
5624 Thirty short, instructive, melodic pieces for 2 Violins. Op. 113. 
5625 Fourteen instructive, melodic pieces for 2 Violins. Op, 114 ... 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street; 6, New Burlington Street ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


} USICAL ASSOCIATION.—This Association 


(established 1874; President, Sir John Stainer) gives Eight Lectures 
a year with Discussions, and priats the whole im extenso in yearly Pro- 
ceedings. Members have also opportunities for social intercourse. Sub- 
scription on election, one guinea, 1st November to 31st October. ‘The 
Association has lately arranged to act as London Branch to the ‘ Interna- 
tionale Musikgesellschaft,” a learned society which is supported by some of 
the most eminent living musical savants of different countries, and which 
publishes twelve monthly journals and four quarterly magazines, circulating 
in all countries, the matter indifferently in German, French, or English. 
Thespecial terms for joining the Association and Musikgesellschaft combined 
at the present date are at a very favourable rate, and can be ascertained on 

application to the undersigned.—J. Percy BAxkgr, Secretary, 
illersley House, Wellington Road, Old Charlton. 

By order of the Council. 
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The Times 


of March 26th, 1900, contains the following Review:— | 


New Orcan Music.—Among recent issues of their Series ‘‘ Cecilia,” 
now edited by Dr, E. H. Turpin, Messrs. Augener & Co. have published a 
decidedly interesting set of variations by E. H. Thorne, and six pieces of 
moderate difficult .. Edmondstoune Duncan, as_well as a series of four 
earnest and vomermabty original compositions by Oreste Ravanello, and an 
adaptation of Mozart's F minor fantasia written for a musical clock. Another 
series contains a agg © ‘Berceuse” by Raymond Berenger, a most effec- 
tive ‘Inno trionfale ” by Enrico Bossi, a number of pieces of distinct value 
by the late Filippo Capocci, and three graceful little pieces by Albert Renaud. 
Among a number of arrangements for the organ are some marches of 
Wagner's, the famous “‘ Prelude” of Rachmaninoff cleverly transcribed by 

BW. Horner, and some extracts from well-known works of Mendelssohn ; 
- collection of short voluntaries edited by J. Matthews has several things 
that will be invaluable to village organists. An effective pan and fugue 
by Dr. Warwick Jordan, a book of Organ Scales by Dr. Turpin, and 


i 


| and the hackneyed “ Berceuse” of A. 


an addition (Vol. 184) to that editor’s collection of Bach's works may also ; ¢ 
| ** Scale Manual” by H. Wessely, and some duos and studies by C, Hering, 


be mentioned. 


ORGAN. 


No. 
9818a BACH, J.S. Organ Works, Vol. XVIII7, Choral Preludes, 
etc., for manuals only. Edited ay H. —— (Oblong 
Folio.) ee oss ose we = Met 
BERENGER, RAYMOND. Seeisie . wad 
BOSSI, ENRICO. Inno trionfale (Triumphal Siem 
CAPOCCI, FILIPPO.  Pezzi Originali (Original Organ 
Pieces). . Oblong :—~ 
8742h Book VIII. (Entrata, Offertorio, Toccata, Melodia, e Coro) 
net 
87422 Book 1X. (Offertorio, Fuga, Fantasia, Larghetto, e Minuetto) 
net 
8742k Book X. (Entrata, Andante cantabile, Scherzo sinfonico, 
Christmas Pastorale, Marcia di Processione) coe = NL 
CECILIA. A collection of Organ Pieces in diverse styles. 
Edited by E. H. Turpin :— 
5357 Book LVII. Variations oa an Cane Theme, by E. H. 
‘Thorne oe oo. = Met 
5858 Book LVIII. Quattro Pozzi. Op. 39. By 0. Ravanello. 
(No. 1, Preludio Romantico; 2, Musette—Meditation ; 
3, Elevazione ; 4, Marcia Eucaristica)... eee we = Net 
5839 Book LIX. Six Organ Pieces by Edmondstoune Duncan. 
Op. 42. (No. 1, Ave Maria: 2, Pastorale; 3, March: 
4, Prelude; 5, Fugue; 6, Postlude) ... io ae 
5860 Book LX, Fantasia and Fugue (Ein Orgelstiick fiir eine 
Uhr), by W. A. Mozart. Arranged by E. H. ‘Turpin net 
5805 JORDAN, — Prelude and Fugue in & minor. 
Oblong te oon a wee 
MATTHEWS, J. Short Vv niet : Select movements from 
the works of celebrated composers, transcribed, Oblong :— 
Book I. Schubert, Litany for All Souls’ Day; Henselt, 
Romance ; Hebrew Melody ; and Schumann, friumerei 
net 
Book If, Beethoven, Andante ; Schubert, Andante ; Valle 
de Paz, Adieu; Spohr, Blest be the Departed; and 
Henselt, Ave Maria “ ove ‘ wo SO 
Book III. Schytte, Berceuse ; Schubert, Andante ; Haupt- 
mann, Romance ; Beethoven, Andante ; Haydn, Aria., net 
Book IV. Schubert, Ave Maria ; Lisst, Consolation ; Hebrew 
Melody, Passover Table Hymn ; Mendelssohn, ’Resigna- 
tion; and Weber, Andante from Sonata No.4 oo net 
5815 MENDELSSOHN, Slow Movements from the Sonatas, care- 
fully fingered for the use of Legead —_ by Franklin 
Peterson... oe = Met 


RACHMANINOFF, S, Prelude, arranged by B. W. Horner 


RENAUD, A. Andantinocon Moto... oe te eee 
—— Contemplation ... 

— Invocation ou eee 

5830 TURPIN, E. H. Organ nergy comprising all the heals 

Scales with Chromatic Scale for Manuals alone, and for 

Pedals alone ; also with the Diatonic Scales in ‘contrary 

motion for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 

Pedals oe eee oe eee wo mae 


5833 WAGNER, R. The Wedding Music from Acteninncetibiis 

arch, Bridal Chorus and Grand leigresainaas March), 

transcribed by J. Wodehouse ... eco = we—StiéNE, 

5834 —— Grand agg frem i amma t ‘Transribed by J. 
odehouse ., oe « | a oe 


The Times 


of April 5th, 1900, contains the following Review :— 
New CuambBer Music.—From the mass of violin music sent by Messrs, 


| Augener & Co. we select the following for mention :—A clever and effective 


‘‘ Ballade ” by Maud Matras, with pianoforte accompaniment arranged from 
the orchestral score ; three well- -written shore —_ by Richard Hofmenn, of 
which “ Animation ? is the most lonaise by Victor Hol- 
lander demanding considerable technical Sian, but ‘decidedly effective, A. 
Moffat’s ‘* English Classical Album” is a collection of 12 pieces by English- 
men of the 17th and 18th century, containing well- chosen examples of Bo yce, 
Arne, John Stanley, Dr. Burney, and others, ad har rom 
the figured bass, and carefully edited. The violinist’s extremely-limited 
repertory for ordinary use is represented by a number of new editions of 
Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Molique, and Spohr, by F. Hermann and E. Heim ; 
imon is newly edited by the last- 
named, who is responsible for an extensive collection of solos in graduated 
order of difficulty, entitled ‘‘ Palzstra,” and going from studies, &c., on the 
open strings, up to numbers from Bach’s violin music. Rode’s famous 

‘24 caprices” with and without the aid of a second violin, an excellent 











are also sent. Gaston Borch’s “ adagio religioso”’ for violoncello and organ 


| is an effective piece for an uncommon combination ; and Sebastian Lee’s 
' duos for two violoncellos may be commended for their educational value, and 


77564 


for their intrinsic interest and variety, R. Hofmann’s tric for three stringed 
instruments, Op. 112, and Gade’s quintet, Op, 8, for strings, will be useful 
practice in concerted playing ; ; the adagios from Spohr’s violin concertos 
have been arranged by F. Hermann for clarinet and for flute. 


No. CHAMBER MUSIC, ETC. 


5370 BORCH, GASTON. Adagio asap Op. 55 
For Violoncello and Organ =e ie 
7138 GADE, NIELS W. Quintett for 2 vistins, 2 2 Violas, and 
Violoncello. Op. 8 
5617 HERING, CARL. 2 Duos for 2 Violins, ‘both in the first, and 
occasionally the half and second positions. Op. ag Re- 
vised, phrased, and fingered by Ernst Heim... 
5618 —— Seadies, in all major and minor scales, for 2 : Violins. 
. 16. Revised and carefully marked by E. Heim 
HOF M. ANN, R._ Trio for 2 Violins and Viola. Op. 112 ... 
LEE, SEBASTIAN. Duos for 2 Violoncellos. Revised by 
Oskar Brickner :— 
Book I. 4 Duos... ove 
773€6 »» Il. 3 Duos 
RODE, P. 24 Caprices in the form of Studies for the ‘Violin. 
Revised and fingered by Ernst Heim :— 
5579 For Violin alone pm 
5632 _ For Violin with a and V iolin part, “composed by L udwig Abel 
—T L. 3 Adagios from the Violin Concertos ; arranged 
by Fr. Hermann :— 
11705 For Violin and Pianoforte .., ee eve ove 
7831 For Flute and Pianoforte ... : os 
7857 _ For Clarinet and Pianoforte 
5686 W 7 HANS. Comprehensive Scale Manwal ‘for the 
iolin ae 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


HEIM, ERNST. Palzstra. A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, 
Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin Solo with Pianoforte 
accompaniment ; arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated :— 

11471@-c 3 Books. 1st position on wa a ea +. each 
114724-¢ 3 Books. Ditto ~ a wa ” «+ each 
11473@-¢ 3 Books. 2nd position... ose ae “ ws. each 
11474@-¢ 3 Books. 3rd position .., “ we each 
lor Specification see pu Wwe 118. 
HOFMANN, RICHARD. Three Short Piece:. 
No. 1. Animation (Aufmunterung+ ‘ 
2. oa agg esa Studie) 


tr501 H HOLCARNDER, V. Polonaise ... eee 

7534 MATRAS, MAUD. Ballade. Op.8 .. mt <i we 

7523 MOFFAT, A. English Classical Album. 12 Pieces for Violin, 
with figured Bass, by — a of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Arranged 

115651 MOLIQUE, B. 6 Melodies.” 
by Ernst Heim 

11562 —— Six Morceau caractéristiques. 
ion by Ernst Heim .., 

SIMON, A. Berceuse. Edited and fingered by Ernst Heim 
11750 VIEUXTEMPS, H. Fantaisie. Op. 21. (Fr. Hermann) . 


5323 


Op. t:0:— 


Op. “o. Revised and ‘fingered 
Op. 4. "Revised and 


| 11751 —— Souvenir de Beauchamps. Op. 32, No. 1. (Fr. Herm: inn) 


| 11753 —— La Chasse. Op. 32, No. 3. 


(Hermann) 
(Hermann) .. 
(Euvres choisies ates Hermann) : _ 


11752 —— Rondino. Op. 32, No, 2. 
WIENIAWSKI, H. 
11791 Capriccio Valse. Op. 7 
11772. Romance sans Paroles. 
11773. Carnaval russe. " 4 pee ey oie 
11774 Scherzo-Tarantelle. Op. 16 ae ee uh 


Op 9 «. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, EC, 
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Number. PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a2 mains). +. ¢. 
ERNES1, GUSTAV. Serenade, Op. 21, No. 3.... 4— 
HANDEL, G. F. Fantasia inc (4. C. 149). £.... 2 -—- 

8178a HILLER, F. 24 Studies, Op.15. C.BookI. net 1 — 
HUMMEL, J. N. Romance and Rondo from Six 

Easy Pieces. £. bis ve ae ake co 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Meélodie. Op. 31, No.2 ... 4° 
PERLES MUSICALES. Morceaux de Salon, (.:— 
No. 95. A. STELEZKI. Valse poétique _... 
g6. G. MERKEL, Fr‘iblingslied (Spring Song) 
SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES. C, :— 
No, 126, NIELS W. GADF, Scherzo, Op. 19, No. 2 
127. E, DEL VALLE pr PAz, Albumleaf —... 
128. ARNOLD KRUG, Miirchen (Fairy Tale) ... 
129. C, GURLITI, — Leisure Hours (Musse- 
Stunden). Op. 222, No. 2 a 
130. STEPHEN HELLER, Feuillet d’Album |. 
131. TH. KULLAK, ‘The Mill on the Brook 
(Die Miihle am Bach). Op. 62, No. 9 
132. A. LOESCHHORN. Romanza in A minor ,. 
133. Tit. KIRCHNER. New Albumleaf. Op. 
49, No. 8 .. ses oe aA ise 
134. G., MERKEL, Wanderlied (Wander-Song) 
135. TH. KULLAK. Lullaby, Op. 62, No. 6 
130. S. HELLER, Arabesque. Op. 49. No. 1 
137. AD. JENSEN, Liindler. Op. 33, No. 4... 


PAINOFORTE DUETS. 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS, _ 12 Sonatinas (Second 


Series), leading from Clementi’s first Sonatina, in 
Cc major, up to the difficulty of Beethoven's Sona- 
tina, Op. 49, No. 2. Continental Fingering :— 


No. 13. F. KUHLAU, in C 

14. C. GURLITT, in G 

15. HASLINGER, in A minor 

16, J. SCHMITT, in A . 

17. KE. ROHDE, in © 

18, CLEMENTI, in F bs a ee iam 

g995 STANFORD, C, VILLIERS. The Music to Alfred 

Tennyson’s Drama ‘‘Queen Mary"’ (Overture, 
Entr’actes, Songs, and Incidental Music). Op. 6. 
Arranged by the Composer ... na .. «met 4 — 


ORGAN, 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. Cecilia. 
criptions : 
No. 5. J. L. Nicodé. La Pénitence,,, 
6, —— Canzonetta ‘ Kx 


A series of trans- 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


HEIM, ERNST. Palaestra, A Collection of Pieces, 
Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin 
Solo with Pianoforte accompaniment; arranged 
in progressive order, carefully marked and 
annotated :— 
11477¢ Book VIlIc. Pieces up to the 8th-r3th positions, 
by Molique, Mazas, and De Bériot we ®t t-- 
11494 HERING, CARL. 8 pieces. Op. 21. Revised and 
marked for teaching purposes by Ernst Heim. net 2 — 
75262 MOFFAT, A. 12 Classical Pieces, arranged (the 
Violin in the first position) BookI. ... net 1 — 
PAGANINI, N. Moto Perpetuo, Revised and the 
original ‘Orchestral accompaniment arranged for 
the Pianoforte by Ernst Heim ® 
SAURET, EMILE. Scénes arses Op. 50: 
No. 1. Le Matin es se is 
2. Pastorale me ee sais 
3. Vieille Chanson 





Novelties (continue) -- 
Rember. INSTRUMENTAL. 


5625 HOFMANN, RICHARD. 14 instructive, melodic 
pieces for 2 violins, Op. 114 ane sje. et 
—-— Potpourris on Popular Melodies from classical 
and modern operas and oratorios :— 
5443 G. Rossint. Guillaume Tell. 


A. For Violin Solo... oe a ‘a oe 

4. ,, Two Violins ... si ite at ae 

», Violin and Pianoforte wh a, 

», Two Violins and Pianoforte dont 

», Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte _net 

,, Flute, Violin, Violoncello, and Piano net 

», Flute, Violoncello, and Pianotorie net 

», Flute and Pianoforte Pe ius 

» FluteSolo . net 

», Flute, Two Violins, Violoncello, and 

Pianoforte . net 

Flute, Two Violins, and Pianoforte net 

Flute, Two Violins, Tenor, Violoncello, 

and Pianoforte ... sd — 

Flute, Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, and 

Pianoforte =e ee 

P. Fiute, Violin, and Pi: anoforte oe met 

QV. ‘two Violins, ‘Tenor, Violoncello, and 

Pianoforte net 

R. Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, and Piano net 

we Violin, Tenor, and Pianoforte ... net 
Extra String and Flute Parts, each, net, 4d. 


MACKENZIE, A. C. Larghetto and Allegretto for 
Violoncello, with — oo 
Op. to. . 

SCHOLZ, RICHARD. “School of ‘Artistic Violin 
Playing. A theoretical and practical Instruction 
Book, in all matters relating to style, for moder- 
ately advanced players. Op.g .... ion et 


- VOCAL MUSIC. 
HENSCHEL, G. Two Songs (A red, red Rose; 
And if Thou art a Rosebud) 
HORROCKS, A. FE. The Daisy. Two- _part Song 
for female voices, with pianoforte accomp,... net 
LEWIS, C. HUTCHINS, The Verdict of the 
Flowers, Cantata for female voices, soli and two- 
part chorus, with pianoforte accompaniment net 
PURCELL, HENRY. ‘*Nymphs and shepherds 
come away.” Song from ‘The Libertine,” ar- 
ranged by Alfred Moffat es — 
2 ROSSE, FR. 6 Little Songs for Little People. net 
wr C. VILLIERS. Album of 12 —— sh 
Son et 
—— ry Pelle Dame sans Merci. Ballad. No I, a 
F minor ; 2, in G minor each, net 
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